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CHAPTER +x yx. 
*‘ NEAREST TO HAND.” 


* TS that all?” asked Sir John, in a disappointed tone. ‘ Can’t you 
get anything more out of her?” 

Elsie had been tenderly carried away and ministered to; Altcar 
and Eustace had departed—the latter to seek out and return with 
old Mr. Paramount—and Hester had vainly endeavoured to induce 
her father to follow their example ; but the good General, devoured 
by curiosity, refused to budge. 

First, they ought to stay and see if they could be of any assist- 
ance. Next, he wanted to hear the doctor’s report. Lastly, he 
must say good-bye to Miss Liddell, who had at once risen to the 
emergency and taken the direction of the treatment, while Hester 
had stood by, unhelpful and unsympathetic. 

“Do you mean to say you are going to let her stand here and 
make such a statement and never try to find out what she means by 
it?” he demanded, impatiently. 

“My dear Sir John, what caz we do? The poor creature is quite 
unconscious and may remain so for some time. She has evidently 
had some great shock, and the journey here through last night’s storm 
has nearly killed her.” 

“But when she comes to her senses,” he persisted. 

“Do you think we should question her? The very last thing we 
should dream of doing,” spoke Mary, rather indignantly. 

“Oh, very well. Then I think it’s a great pity she didn’t hold her 
tongue altogether, if that’s to be the end of it. Good-night, Miss 
Liddell ; come, Het !” 

“Troublesome baggage!” he grumbled to himself, descending the 
Stairs. ‘Was she off her head then, or did she really do it, eh?” 
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“ Don’t ask me!” Hester spoke with a catch in her breath, setting 
her small, square teeth viciously. ‘I don’t want to talk. I feel as 
if I could not breathe in the same house with her,” 


Mary Liddell met them next morning with an unpromising report. 

** Still unconscious, for the most part, with fits of delirium. I fear 
there is very little hope. Her father is here, but she does not know 
him. Rose and I were with her all night, and we have got a trained 
nurse in this morning. I wish I could stay, but they want me at 
Altcar. And I must go back without Rose. I can’t bear to think of 
Esmée’s disappointment.” And Mary, who had her own poor little 
private vexations, looked wistfully for sympathy into Hester’s impas- 
sive face. 

“Inconvenient young hussy !” again exploded Sir John. ‘ Making 
a nuisance of herself all round—and all for nothing. You don’t 
think, Het—that Poynter—eh ?—I don’t wish to impute any wrong- 
doing to the poor fellow, but he might have encouraged the fancy?” 

“Never!” cried Hester, with a stamp of her little foot. ‘“ He has 
aever thought of her for one minute. I'll answer for it!” 

“Gone mad for hopeless love, like a girl in an old ballad, then. 
That’s it, is it?” 

“Hush!” And Rose, with a wan face and dark lines under her 
tired eyes, came softly down the stairs to where they stood in the 
hall. ‘ Don’t speak so, please. I have managed to find out that 
she did know of Mr. Poynter’s death—and if there were any little 
girlish liking—he was always so courteous and kind to everybody— 
Oh, Hester, if it was my doing, this trouble! J brought her here to 
meet him.” 

‘Tt was her own folly and presumption.” 

“Hester ! I never heard you so bitter. If you could but see her. 
Poor gentle little Elsie! There she lies, with those great vacant 
staring eyes, tossing and muttering and breaking into frantic rage if 
I come near her. She has turned against me—as if I had done her 
a mischief. And her poor old father. Remember we are all pledged 
to secrecy about last night’s scene.” 

“But you, Rose. What do you mean to do?” Hester asked 
impatiently. 

“¢The duty that lies nearest to hand,’” quoted Rose, smiling 
composedly ; “and, fortunately, there is no mistake in this case as to 
which it is.” 

Hester flung her arms round her and kissed her passionately, then 
entered the drawing-room. 

Mr. Paramount was sitting dejectedly at the window, shaking his 
head sadly as Mary Liddell urged him to accompany her to afternoon 
service. 

Hester seated herself near him, and he began to pour out anew all 
his woes in full measure. She hadn’t the heart to check him, and 
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listened for a chance of diverting the stream. He got on, at last 
to other less painful topics ; and gave her the account of the aban 
doned prosecution at full length. 

“] shall endeavour to obtain a personal interview with the Bishop 
early next week,” he said, with the slightest shade of his old im- 
portance ; “I feel it is due to myself to set his lordship right on 
some points on which I may have misled him. Not that my view 
are changed as far as my own personal opinions are concerned, but 
I’ve learned my lesson, ma’am. The world is ot as we old people 
would have it, but then it is made for the young people. It is they 
who fill it and they must rule it, and all that is left for us old ones 
is to wait patiently till we’re cleared out of their way.” 

Hester was about to protest, when she perceived that Rose was 
beckoning to her softly, and she rose and left him shaking his head 
over the truth of his last observation. 

“‘T want to relieve the nurse, but Elsie will not let me come near 
her. Can you help me?” 

“T’ll come,” said Hester, striving against the repugnance that 
seemed to paralyse her. 

The pretty guest-chamber had assumed the regulation hospital look 
of comfortless emptiness and order. From the uncurtained bed, a 
strange little fever-scorched face, that once was Elsie’s, looked round 
at them from under its ice bandages. She beat the air fiercely when 
she saw Mrs. Damien. “I don’t want you! Don’t look at me! 
Don’t let them all look at me!” she screamed to the nurse, who 
interposed herself and signed to Rose to retire. Elsie twitched her 
head, trying to see past her to Hester, who approached. doubtfully. 
Elsie’s great shining eyes never left her face till she got quite close ; 
then she feebly extended a thin, burning hand. Hester took it 
gently, almost caressingly, and Elsie drew it to her cheek and held 
it there, muttering some indistinct words over and over to it. 

“TI will stay here as long as she will let me,” Hester said, sitting 
down beside the bed. Elsie lay gazing at her with the same fixed 
unrecognising stare for some minutes. 

“Where is he?” she suddenly demanded. 

“Safe and well,” answered the other, steadily. 

“You will bring him to me?.” 

“ Surely I will.” 

“It is the new moon,” said Elsie quietly, and her eyelids drooped 
for a few minutes and she lay still. Then, with a start, she roused 
herself to demand afresh : 

“Where is he? You will bring him to me?” 

When the nurse returned she found her patient lying dozing, and 
Hester singing softly. 


“You want to stop and nurse her?” exclaimed Sir John. ‘I'll 
be shot if I can’see the fun of it. I thought you detested her. Do 
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you expect to find out anything from her? What does she talk 
about, eh ?” 

“Nothing of consequence. She has fancies about a bird which 
flies about the room and won’t be driven away. Sometimes she 
counts the days to the next new moon ; sometimes she raves about 
somebody she expects, who never comes. That's all.” 

‘Well, of course you must do as you like. It won’t matter to me, 
as I shall be at Portsmouth for some days. I'll settle it with your 
mother. I dare say they will all be glad enough to have you. 
Rather you than I though, Het.” 

“T believe it is the duty that lies nearest to hand,” she answered, 
gently. 


CHAPTER XL. 
ON BOARD THE ‘‘ BARRACOUTA.” 


Ir Elsie’s cry could have been answered, what would she have seen ? 
- Looking through Edric’s eyes a fortnight previously—very little. 
He was lying on his back, and they—at first but dimly noting 
things of the outer world—fixed themselves languidly on the convo- 
lutions of a corner of gilt moulding directly above him. What was 
it? It seemed of a part with the odd shapes and patterns that had 
been dancing before his eyes for a whole series of ages, or so he 
thought, only this one didn’t move or change. Two little gold leaves, 
with a star between. He lay looking at it in stupid wonder, till his 
tired eyelids dropped again, and then re-opened to find it still there. 
This time he was moved to follow the lines of the gold to their end. 
They enclosed an oblong space, a panel in fact, but what was it? and 
how came it there right above him? and why was he lying out- 
stretched, stiff and prone, powerless to raise hand or foot? He was 
dead, that was it. Dead! He said so to himself, quite seriously and 
uninterestedly the first time ; then a sudden chill and horror as the 
thought shot through him, followed by a rush of angry blood through 
his veins, and he shouted aloud, and would have struggled up but 
-could not. 

He was fairly awake now and conscious, though bewildered. 

It was no death torpor that numbed his strong young limbs, but 
veritable earthly fetters.) He was bound down with some sort of 
strong, yet elastic, web closing round his throat, so that any attempt 
to rise half-strangled him. A curtain hung before him, intercepting 
his view of the cabin, for such it was; and the thud-thudding at his 
head he now recognised as being, not his own fevered blood, but the 
throbbing of the screw, mixed with the wash of waters outside. But 
how had he come there? He tried to piece the small, disjointed 
scraps of recollections that floated across his brain into a coherent 
whole, in vain. He was vaguely conscious of his wits being some- 
what disorganised, and his strength unequal to any vigorous measures 
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of escape, so he lay and blinked at the ceiling for a little while longer, 
and then took note of the fact that somebody was as noiselessly as 
might be opening the cabin door. 

He gave a shout, the best he could, and the door closed smartly ; 
that was all that came of it. 

Then he made a dash at the curtain which blinded him, fruitlessly, 
for the web pinioned his arm too straitly. Could he reach it with 
his head? No. Then he gave it up, and lay looking at the wavering 
green folds impatiently with gathering wrath. Once he even tried to 
blow them aside, and caught himself laughing foolishly at his failure. 
“T must be getting light-headed,” he spoke, half aloud, and felt ready 
to cry fora minute. “ Light-headed, that is it. I’ve had fever and 
they’ve had to strap me down. Is my hair cut, I wonder? Who's 
doing the musketry?” and off he went into a doze over the question, 
or rather, a sort of faint for want of food. 

The door opened again, audibly this time, and a smart, active man 
in his shirt sleeves entered, bearing a tray, which he deposited on the 
table; and stepping to the berth, examined Edric’s face closely. The 
result seemed to discompose him slightly. He gave a low whistle of 
dismay, hastily unfastened the netting, and hauling up Edric’s arm 
felt his pulse, then his heart, then lifted an eyelid. ‘Run it too 
close,” he murmured. ‘“ Yet who’d have thought of a young fellow 
of his build giving out like this.” He got a basin of soup from the 
tray and forced a spoonful between Edric’s lips, a second followed 
with a drop or two of brandy added, and presently he gave a nod of 
satisfaction as his patient’s eyelids quivered apart and his eyes looked 
dully on him. He went on feeding him cautiously, and even tenderly, 
supporting his head on his arm. “ Now, suppose you go to sleep on 
that,” he said, as the bowl was emptied, “and don’t bother to ask 
questions. You're all right, you'll find ;” and he picked up his tray 
and departed with a nod of good-humoured encouragement. 

Edric, perforce, obeyed him, and ten minutes later, when the man 
stole back again, was sleeping quietly, breathing regularly, with a 
natural colour on his cheeks. His visitor bestowed a look of doubt- 
ful satisfaction on him, and then deftly and rapidly drew the net back 
into its old position, and secured the straps and buckles that held it to 
the edge of the berth. ‘ T’aint more’n we shall want to hold him when 
he wakes,” was his comment. ‘The waking came some hours after, 
and with it a rush of remembrance and fierce dismay at what had 
befallen him. He recollected everything perfectly now. How he 
had come up to town with a fixed intention not to return without 
having relieved his mind by a full explanation with Mr. Meynell of 
all his dealings with Lady Valeria. How he had pursued the banker 
from Seagrave Place to Queen’s Gate, and thence to the City. How 
he had been baffled in his attempts to obtain an interview there, and 
had started off to dispose of his own business before making a second 
attempt. He remembered the feeling of dogged exasperation that 
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seized him when, on his second visit to Lombard Street, he found that 
Mr. Meynell had gone home unwell and was not expected to return 
that day. How he vowed obstinately that if he stayed in town all 
night his errand should be discharged, and the sense of impatient 
annoyance with which he recollected his promise to Elsie Paramount. 
From that point his recollections began to get confused. Did he 
start back again to Queen’s Gate or not? He seemed to see Elsie’s 
face of delighted welcome when he entered, and had some notion 
that she had prayed him earnestly to stay for a few minutes longer to 
see her father. She was sure that when he knew that Sampson 
was really going to the war he would send him his forgiveness. 
Had he stayed ? or was that all part of some uncomfortable dream ? 
in which he was one moment sitting at the window with the sunlight 
shining in through Elsie’s scarlet creepers, and twinkling on the old 
gold and red china cups and saucers and worn bright silver of Elsie’s 
tea-tray, and the next, cold, cold moonlight, and he was wandering 
forlornly through St. Fridolin’s Churchyard after parting with some- 
one—was it Euphrosyne?— under the grey Resurrection Gate. 
That was the last of it, strive for another link of the chain as he 
might. Had there been an accident that had knocked all the sense 
out of him? Even so, how came he here ? 

The curtain had not been replaced, and he could make out the 
details of his surroundings. A trim little cabin enough, and prettily 
decorated. ‘‘Could he be on board the troop-ship on his way to 
Alexandria?” he thought, with an instant’s flash of hope.. No! 
These bonds, these hateful bonds! and with all his new-found 
strength he tried to wrench the web away from his throat. He 
could move freely to a certain extent, turn on either side, or change 
the position of a limb that felt cramped, but that was all. He tried 
one crafty device after another, and failing each time, resigned him- 
self to wait as philosophically as he might. 

‘*Somebody must come in time, and meanwhile the dodge is to 
keep as cool and rational as I know how”—a practical demonstra- 
tion of his unimpaired reason. 

It was no easy task that he had set himself. He had not come 
there of his own good will for certain. Then he must have been 
drugged and entrapped on board—but howand why? Stories floated 
through his mind of men, who, for their chance knowledge of some 
dangerous secret, had been waylaid and done to death, or kept in 
life-long concealment. What if he were one? He shivered as he 
lay and thought of it. In prison at sea, too! Out of chance of 
escape or danger of witnesses. Once on blue water, and a knock on 
the head and a heave over the side after nightfall, and there would 
be the end of it, with none but the fishes to tell how he had disap- 
peared from the company of living men. No, that was too ghastly 
a supposition to be entertained, especially in broad daylight, with the 
sun shining through the port-hole, and the cheerful coming and 
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going of footsteps overhead. There was more than that. Just 
outside his door came the rustle of a gown, and a voice in very un- 
Parisian French exclaiming “ Rosita! Rosita! Viens! Papa m’a 
dit———” Edric did not hear what, only a sonorous rumbling reply 
from the neighbouring cabin. 

All was quiet after that, and it seemed a weary while to the 
next opening of his door, and the entrance of the same civil, dark, 
foreign-looking man. He gave a congratulatory smile on meeting 
Edric’s eager look. 

“Didn’t like to disturb you sooner, sir. The captain’s compli- 
ments, and he hopes you feel yourself better ? ” 

“Very much so, thank you. Will you give my compliments to the 
Captain and ask him to look in here for a minute ?” 

The man bowed, and seemed about to start off at once with the 
message, but checked himself. ‘ The Captain is at dinner just now. 
Shall I bring you some first ? ” 

“Yes, you may,” said Edric, bent on taking things coolly. 
“No. Stop. First tell me where I am, and how I came to be 
here?” 

“T can’t say, sir. I only came on board myself at Gravesend.” 

“You don’t know the meaning of this?” and Edric held up a 
pinioned arm. 

“T suppose, sir,” with a politely embarrassed smile, ‘‘ there was no 
other way in which they could keep you in.” 

“What did they tell you about me?” he persisted. 

“You’d been rather violent, the Captain said, but you’d sleep it 
off, and I was to take care of you and let you want for nothing in 
reason. I’m sure—except for allowing you to have spirits, or to go 
on deck without leave—lI’m willing to do everything I can, sir.” 

“What vessel is this ?” 

“The Avng Malachi, from London to Dublin, Captain Slaney.” 

“Dublin!” Edric breathed more freely. 

“Then when you get there you'll find out your mistake,” he said, 
as quietly as he could. ‘‘ Now, listen to me—What’s your name ?” 

“ Hudson, sir. Charles Hudson.” 

“Then take notice of this, Hudson. I’ve been brought here 
without my knowledge and against my will. I am in my sober 
senses now. Look at me for yourself. I expect you to remember, 
and to bear witness for me some day, that the first thing I do is to 
protest against my being here at all. My name is Poynter, I am an 
officer in Her Majesty’s service—you can see for yourself if you look 
at the letters and cards in that coat pocket—and the first thing I 
shall do when I set foot on shore is to go to the police and bring to 
punishment all who are concerned in this rascally business. Now you 
may get me some dinner. Can you get me out of this thing first, 
that is % 

“The Captain’s orders, sir. 





But if you won't get me into trouble 
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by doing anything violent, trying to make away with yourself, or doing 
anybody a mischief . 

Edric laughed even while hard put to it to waitnee his exasperation, 
He gave the required parole, and Hudson unstrapped him and 
assisted him to rise. He felt giddy and cramped, and by no means 
fit for violent struggles for liberty, even if the man had not locked the 
door and pocketed the key, at first giving ostentatious glimpses of a 
revolver in his waistband. 

“*T should like to dress,” said Edric, having had so much conceded 

him. 

‘Certainly, sir. Shall I fetch you some hot water?” was the un- 
expected reply. 

After a careful toilet, during which Hudson proved himself an 
admirable valet, the dinner arrived. A knock came at the door; a 
fat, foolish-faced young man came in with a tray when it was opened, 
and scurried off like a scared rabbit as soon as Hudson had received 
it. Being sharply recalled to await orders about wine, Edric beheld 
over his head a great brawny sailor apparently guarding the door, 
and peering in on him, his grizzly old face alight with curiosity. 

The dinner was an excellent, well-served little meal, and a pint 
bottle of champagne arrived, ‘‘ With the Captain’s compliments,” while 
it was in progress. Edric was glad of it; he felt shaky and spent, as 
though by some great effort, before the meal was half over. He was 
feverishly anxious for the interview, though sorely dismayed to find 
how little hold his mind seemed to have over the facts he wished to 
set forthe He examined his coat-pocket and found it had been 
emptied of all papers, only his handkerchief remained. Two small 
coins—half-sovereigns—remained in his waistcoat pocket: that was all. 

“TI think you will find your things safe in the Captain’s hands,” 
Hudson observed, as he saw him searching. ‘ Should you like a cup 
of coffee?” 

Edric assented wearily, and it came in due course, with some 
more of the Captain’s compliments, and he would be with Mr. 
Poynter directly. 

His fatigue must have been overpowering, for no sooner had he 
swallowed the coffee than his eyes closed gently, his head fell forward, 
and Hudson, re-entering to make the place tidy for the night, found 
him soundly sleeping, past all his efforts to waken. 

‘So he won’t see the Captain to-night. Whata pity!” he whis- 
pered, with a queer smile. ‘‘ Come in, William! Now then, Peter- 
son, if you please.” The grizzly old sea-dog, that Edric had seen on 
guard, stepped in, and gently lifted Edric into his berth and then 
withdrew, leaving him to the ministrations of Hudson, who deftly 
undressed him and made him comfortable for the night, with the web 
strapped securely over him as before. 

He woke next morning refreshed and vigorous, despite a racking. 
headache : a very different man to deal with from the Edric of yester- 
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day. ‘‘ What have I been doing?” he demanded of himself, indig- 
nantly, “ that I find myself still here. Confound this thing!” tearing 
at the meshes that enveloped him. ‘ How did they get me into it 
again? Hudson! I say, Hudson!” he shouted, lustily. ‘“ They 
don’t keep me here another twenty-four hours without explanation. 
Hudson ! Captain Slaney. Fetch the Captain! MHollo! MHollo!” 
and he made the narrow space ring with the power of his strong 
young lungs. 

He waited and listened. There was no sound in reply, and yet 
there were footsteps overhead, and the grey dawn stealing in at 
his port-hole. “Hudson! MHollo! Help! Help!” T’ll try 
what fire and murder will do if that doesn’t fetch him, he savagely 
determined, as he stopped again to listen. ‘This time there were steps 
without, and the door opened to admit Hudson. 

“Did you call me?” he asked, with the same air of civil readiness 
as before. 

“Call you? Yes, I did! Just get me out of this at once, if 
you please. Did you think I should not make a row when I found 
it on again? ” 

“T don’t think I’d do that again if I were you,” Hudson said, 
gravely, without making any attempt to release Edric. “ There are 
other passengers in the ship.” 

“So much the better.” 

“Who don’t understand a word of English,” he went on, quietly, 
“and if you alarm them they will certainly complain to the Captain, 
and—well it might be made unpleasant for you.” 

“Let me loose!” was all Edric could say, struggling with the 
rage that choked him. Hudson, regarding him calmly, went on to 
advise : “If you’d only give your parole to remain quiet, you might 
have as much liberty as you liked, I am certain. I'd take your word 
and go surety for you. It’s a good ship, your cruise will cost you 
not a penny, you have sustained no injury for which a jury would 
give you a farthing damages—even if you knew anyone to sue, 
which you don’t. The Captain has acted in perfect good faith in 
receiving you, and taking precautions for your safe keeping ; and the 
more disturbance you make, the more you will confirm the description 
he has received of you. You will be released at the end of the 
voyage, and may satisfy your mind by doing your worst then. Now, 
sir, it’s early for breakfast, but if there is anything I can get you 
he ended in his old tone of respectful politeness. 

“You are mistaken on one point,” Edric answered him, deliber- 
ately. “I do happen to know who to thank for this. I suppose you 
are in her pay. I know who has very good reason for wishing me 
well away. I don’t know what your share in the job may amount to, 
but if you'll trust me, you'll find it better worth your while to make 
terms with me. I think I may promise you an advance on whatever 
you expect from her.” 
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Hudson smiled secretly behind the hand that twirled his black 
moustache, and shook his head. 

“No, sir. I don’t see my way to help you, however much you 
offer me. It’s not to be done.” 

“‘ Perhaps you will name the sum at which you rate your services,” 
Edric persisted, still constraining himself to calmness. 

‘You quite misapprehend the situation, I assure you,” Hudson 
replied, with a deprecatory wave of his hand. “I deeply sympathise 
with your unfortunate position, and if it rested with me alone I should 
be most happy to assist you out of it.” 

“Well, you can begin by undoing this,” interrupted Edric. “T’ll 
promise to keep my hands off you, if that’s what you're afraid of. 
What do you mean ?” as the other shook his head. 

“‘Captain’s orders,” replied Hudson, throwing his old, worn-out 
pretext in his prisoner’s face with a grin. ‘ You don’t expect me to 
do any such thing. You shall not be kept in bonds a moment longer 
than necessary, I give you my word. You had fair warning to go 
quietly out of the way; or, if you didn’t, it would be so much the 
worse for you. You didn’t take it ” an expressive shrug drew 
his attention to the result. “I am deeply distressed that we couldn’t 
have kept on friendly terms. I have no ill-will to you, not the slightest, 
and whenever we meet again am prepared to let bygones be by- 
gones, and offer you the hand of a gentleman in friendship.” 

“You are an insolent scoundrel!” growled Edric between his set 

eeth, savagely, ‘and I hope, for your sake, I may never set eyes 
on you again. I tell you plainly I shall not let bygones be bygones, 
if I can help it.” It was too humiliating to lie there helpless, hurl- 
ing empty menaces at his captor, who only raised his eyebrows in 
polite deprecation, and Edric turned his head away and closed his 
eyes in bitter, impotent wrath. Hudson gazed on him for a few 
seconds longer with a half-amused, half-regretful air, and with a 
gentle shrug cf his shoulders, departed. 

How the next hours passed for Edric was only known to himself, 
and he could never tell—in a sort of dumb frenzy of rage, mortification 
and bewilderment, that might have driven a man of stronger mental 
calibre stark mad. Fortunately for Edric he was not one of those 
whom Nature has cursed with a powerful imagination. His mind 
always declined to occupy itself with anything not actually present to 
his senses, and, by so doing, spared him the torture of speculating on 
all the possible results of his involuntary desertion, on his friends’ 
anxieties, and the dangers still hanging over him. His bonds and 
imprisonment were the present evils, and quite sufficient ones. 

“‘T’ll lie quiet till I can hear people about. Then, if no one comes, 
I'll make row enough to raise the dead and take the consequences!” 

He was spared the experiment, for before the allotted time had 
expired the door was opened, and the “William” of the previous 
night entered gingerly, with a breakfast tray. 
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“ Good-morning,” said Edric, as naturally as he could. William 
dropped the tray on the middle of the table with a clatter, and 
jumped aside. There was a suppressed guffaw outside that Edric 
seemed to recognise as matching the weather-beaten old visage that 
had peered in on him before. 

“Thanks. Now come here and undo this.” 

William, carefully leaving the door open to allow of a rapid retreat, 
stepped forward with evident apprehension and proceeded to release 
Edric, who, between indignation and shame at being discovered in his 
bonds, presented a wrathful, hollow-eyed spectacle indeed. 

“What has become of Hudson?” he enquired, in as casual a tone 
as he could compass. 

William stared foolishly, but replied not. 

“The man who was here last night. What do you call him?” 

“Him! That’s Mr. Gardom! Went ashore with the pilot this 
morning, sir.” 

“What?” And Edric, half released, made such a furious bound, 
that William, undoing the last buckle at arm’s-length, bounced away 
to the full length of the strap, to which he held on tight. 

“ At the Start, sir. Two hours ago.” 

“There, that will do. Thanks, 1 can manage the rest. Are you 
the steward? Yes? Then perhaps you will get me some writing 
materials.” 

Edric’s first proceeding, when he had extricated himself from his 
bondage was to stow the accursed web away carefully under the 
mattress of his berth, with a view to its deliberate destruction later on. 
Then he dressed in better spirits, planning his appeal to the Captain. 
It was a relief to his mind to have extorted Hudson’s frank admission 
of complicity. It was one step to knowing the number of his enemies. 
There was the Captain still to be dealt with. ‘‘ Supposing he is some 
piratical blackguard, all the more likely that he is to be bought over. 
I dare say for a good round sum he’d be glad enough to put me 
ashore. The first thing to be done is to get at him.” 

He turned his attention to the breakfast, and fell to with an appe- 
tite that seemed to go a long way towards restoring William’s con- 
fidence, when he reappeared timidly with pen and ink. Still keeping 
the extreme space of the cabin between them, he delayed long enough 
toallow Edric to discharge three questions. ‘ What’s the Captain’s 
hame—not Slaney, I imagine ?” 

William hesitated, but a gruff voice without was heard to utter: 
“Pollock, that’s it.” 

“Thank you! What ship? Where for?” shouted Edric to the 
voice. 

“ Barracouta—Valparaiso.” And the door was smartly clapped to, 
and William’s voice was heard in tones of expostulation in the 
passage, 

“So that was to be kept from me as long as possible?” he 
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observed to himself. ‘And yet I am to be treated tenderly, | 
wonder why? Do they want me for future use, or what? It surely 
would have made a simpler job of it to have dropped me into the 
river on Monday night than to send me half round the world just to 
come home on the first opportunity.” He gave up the consideration 
of this apparent waste of power and money on the part of his adver. 
saries and devoted himself to utterly destroying with the aid of a 
carving-knife every strap and fastening of his recent hempen prison, 
and a tough job he found it. This completed, he addressed himself 
to the composition of his epistle to the Captain, and a very effective 
appeal he made of it at last. He got one half-sovereign in readiness 
for William, reserving the other as an auxiliary aid. 

He passed the next few minutes examining his cell, and wonder- 
ing how it was expected he could be kept in it, supposing he had 
shown fight at first—come to with all his senses about him, or upset 
that cup of coffee instead of drinking it—and found the question 
partially answered by signs that precautions for his safe keeping had 
evidently been taken. The door had been strengthened till he found 
it impossible to shake it, and the partition between the cabins was 
extra stout, at least so he judged from the fact that no sounds passed 
t> him through it. Reflecting that all this represented the free spend- 
ing of money, he was the more driven to speculate on what the 
interests could be that were dependent on his imprisonment, and the 
less able to arrive at a conclusion. 

William accepted the letter and the half-sovereign with a troubled 
air that justified Edric’s misgivings. He had posted himself so as to 
see through the dootto where in the gloom outside there loomed the 
tall form of William’s auxiliary, gazing amiably in on him asa valuable 
caged bird, to be pounced on and seized should he attempt flight. 
Edric extended one hand for a second behind William’s back, with 
the little gold coin displayed therein. ‘I want a few minutes’ talk 
with Captain Pollock, that’s all,” he said loudly and distinctly, with 
an expressive nod towards the passage. 

“Yes, sir,” replied William, sheepishly, clattering cups and plates 
together with unnecessary energy. 

Outside the door he bit the coin to test its quality, and after 
gaping doubtfully at the note for a minute, ended by disposing of it 
behind a tray in his pantry, and inventing a polite verbal reply to be 
delivered when he took in luncheon. Edric hadn’t expected much 
from him ; his reliance now was placed in the fact that his message 
had been heard by two, and that at sight of the gold the twinkling 
left eye of the old sailor had for some seconds been promptly obscured 
by a long and portentous wink. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
THE CAPTAIN’S CONSCIENCE. 


Epric’s first flush of hope and good spirits faded as the day went on. 
He had counselled patience and the trial of every possible fair means 
first to himself; after that—what? There was a certain absurdity 
in his situation after all. He had time to look at it in every light 
before the next meal of the day appeared. He turned from it with 
disgust, sent the food away, and sat moodily tracing the long chain 
of his mysterious experience, link by link, back to its beginning cn 
that memorable Whit-Monday. 

“If I had—If I hadn’t !” He ran over the profitless string of con- 
jectures—then stopped and started up. There was a fresh footstep 
without, a knock on his door, and Captain Pollock in person entering, 
enquired, “ Good-day, Mr. Gardom. I understand you want me. Is 
there anything I can do for you?’ 

Edric turned to his visitor with a sudden glow of relief and con- 
fidence. It was the feeling with which Captain Pollock inspired most 
people from the first glance. A great, strong, broad-shouldered 
Northumbrian, with a brown, wrinkled face, bright, far-seeing eyes and 
akindly smile under his black beard. He looked Edric over with 
a sharp, considering air as if he had found something that was not 
exactly what he had expected it to be. 

“T’ve sent you several messages, but I don’t believe they ever 
reached you. I am very glad to see you here now. I think you will 
find you are under a mistake in having me here at all,” Edric began, 
looking him full in the face. “To begin with, my name isn’t 
Gardom.” 

Captain Pollock’s forehead wrinkled. “ Aye? Not Gardom ? What 
then ?” 

“Edric Poynter—Royal Denbigh—orders for Egypt—kidnapped 
—brought on board unconscious.” Edric ran over the old formula 
which he had been rehearsing to himself so often. ‘“ Have you any 
objection to telling me who you suppose me to be ?” he concluded. 

“Your berth was taken in the name of Mr. Arthur Gardom, by 
Messrs. Sewell and Swayne, part owners of this vessel and very good 
friends of mine. You are consigned to a firm in Valparaiso that I 
also know well, Broadley, Passmore and Co., and to them or their 
agents I am bound to deliver you: and there the matter ends as far 
as I am concerned.” 

“And how came you to take a dangerous lunatic on board?” 
asked the maniac in question. 

“I didn’t hear that you were dangerous,” Captain Pollock replied, 
with a smile. “This voyage is to make another man of you. Should 
you like to go on deck at once ?” 
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Edric looked at him with keen disappointment. “ You mean to 
treat me kindly, but not to believe me. How am I to convince 
you? Look at me! Do I look like a madman? Are even mag. 
men sent to sea for a long voyage without the commonest travelling 
necessaries ? ” 

“Your brother ” began the Captain. 

“Do you mean that scoundrel Hudson ? He my brother ! Captain 
Pollock, use your own eyes for one moment and say whether anyone 
in their senses would believe such a thing.” 

Captain Pollock did use his eyes deliberately, and scanned Edric 
from head to foot. “If not, what is he, then?” 

“He told you I was mad, I presume. Did he show you a single 
doctor’s certificate? If he didn’t, I demand by what right you dare 
turn your ship into a private lunatic asylum without any lawful 
warrant?” Edric’s temper was getting the better of him at last. “] 
believe my letters and papers are in your care, I insist on your at once 
examining them and seeing whether they don’t bear out my story.” 

“Come into my cabin and talk it over,” said the Captain, linking 
his arm friendlily in Edric’s. ‘ You shall tell it all over again from 
the beginning.” 

Captain Pollock ushered his visitor in, offered a brandy and soda, 
and supplied him with a cigar, then composed himself to attention, 

‘* First let us look through these,” he said, producing a neat, sealed 
packet. ‘I was to put this into your hands when we parted, but as 
you authorise me ——— ” he finished the sentence by cutting it open. 

Inside were purse, card-case, cheque-book and a few letters, 
Edric’s face fell as he examined them. The card-case was empty, 
the cover—with his name inside—torn off the cheque-book, the letters 
had their envelopes removed. ll else, including the contents of the 
purse, were absolutely intact. 

The Captain smoked and watched his troubled face in silence fora 
short time. ‘Well, what do you make that prove?” he asked at 
last, not ill-naturedly. 

“‘ Everything !” declared Edric, dashing them down before him. 
“Took how the name has been destroyed throughout, and ask 
what that means. Look at the money here; are madmen usually 
trusted with sums like that and cheque-books? Read the letters. 
They are of little importance, but are not likely to have been 
addressed to a raving lunatic. Why has the card-case been emptied? 
It tells as much for as against me, all this.” 

Captain Pollock noddéd at each’ suggestion as if he admitted its 
justice, but kept silent awhile. 

“T don’t mind telling you that I feel inclined to believe you, but 
it’s clean against my better judgment. What has got the lad ?” for 
Edric, excitedly fumbling in the purse, had suddenly wrenched out a 
tattered strip of green silk with a loud “ Hurra!” : 

“Look here! In the card pocket of my purse! I never use tt 
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row except for stamps, but the last time I did use it, this by blessed 
luck slipped inside the torn lining. There!” and he flung down in 
triumph a card, “ Mr. Edric Poynter, The Royal Denbigh,” with 
“South Camp, Aldershot,” pencilled beneath. 

The Captain looked it all over, back and front, and returned it, 
with an encouraging nod. ‘That goes a long way. Now begin and 
tell me all the rest over again.” 

There was a considerable difference in his way of listening this 
time, he asked a pertinent question or two and knit his black brows 
thoughtfully over the answers. 

“ Now, suppose I take all this for gospel, what’s the next thing to 
be done?” 

“Put me on board the first homeward-bound ship we meet.” 

“Aye? I thought as much. Now listen to my version of the 
story. Your—well, I won’t call him brother—comes to me and in- 
troduces himself, with a letter from Messrs. Sewell and Swayne, and 
explains how he wants his brother carefully looked after. You aren’t 
dangerous—only queer in the head—crossed in love, he hints. For 
the lady’s sake as well as your own, the sooner you are out of England 
the better, but you obstinately refuse to join your family in Chili and 
must be got on board by stratagem. I didn’t fancy your company, I 
don’t deny, but having a vacant cabin, and your brother undertaking 
all the responsibility of getting you off quietly, why, I didn’t like to 
refuse. So here you are! and the question is what’s to be done 
with you? Just you leave me to turn it over in my mind for half- 
an-hour, and you go on deck and get some fresh air. You'll find 
Don Ramon and the sefioritas up there; he’s no end of a grandee, 
been over to Europe on a diplomatic mission, and is bringing his 
nieces home from boarding-school. If you can talk French to them, 
or Spanish, I’ll introduce you by-and-by.” 

Edric needed no second telling or other inducement ; he was off 
and on deck before the cigar had returned to the Captain’s lips. 

On deck all was white and dazzling with sunshine. The Aarra- 
couta was careering along with a fair wind, and every rag of canvas 
spread. The sea was one boundless expanse of sparkle with a dim 
outline on the port quarter, that was Ushant, though he didn’t: know 
it, and the sky was cloudless blue. There was the intoxication of 
hope in every breath he drew of the strong, free air, in the flashing 
white wings of the sea-bird that swooped down from aloft and hovered 
in the air in their wake, in the merry bird-like chatter of the two little 
ladies who, in resplendent French toilettes, were perched on camp- 
stools in a sheltered corner, beguiling the time with a strip of convent- 
worked embroidery, the feuilleton of a limp and dog’s-eared French 
fashion-sheet, and a box of Everton-toffee between them. He took 
off his hat and stood bare-headed in the breeze, looking so bright and 
handsome that Rosita nudged Mercedes, and Mercedes, stooping to 
bite off the end-of her silk with her little white teeth, laughed frankly, 
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and shot him a sideway glance of approval from her languishing brown 
eyes. 

Little he cared for the two beauties. ‘Symphonies in black and 
yellow.” They might keep their coquettish smiles for him. He 
should be a free man in another hour, if there were any trust in 
human nature. It was only to signal to some passing vessel and to send 
a boat off with him. Perhaps that very steamer, slowly creeping up 
from the horizon, might take him off. Should he go and call the 
Captain’s attention to it? No,timeenough. She and the Barracouta 
were miles apart yet, and the Captain was a man of his word ; and, 
meanwhile, he could lean against the bulwarks and watch her approach- 
ing, and calculate the time that separated him from England. Nine 
hours back to Plymouth. Thena telegram to Colonel Borrodale and 
another to Sir John—he was within an ace of saying Miss Archdale. 
The first train to London. Surely never before had a half hour 
lasted so unaccountably long. Ah! Here was Captain Pollock at last! 
He came forward leisurely, exchanging a few words with Don Ramon, 
who stood, long, lean, brown and melancholy, gazing over the waters ; 
made a pretty speech in rough-and-ready Spanish to the pretty little 
sefioritas, and then at last crossed over to Edric. 

“Will you come this way? I want to talk to you about your 
business, and let you see what I have made of it.” The light of hope 
suddenly flickered and died down in Edric’s heart, quenched—he 
didn’t know why—by the Captain’s look and tone. “I’ve thought 
over the case,” he said, “and, not to keep you in doubt, I’m sorry 
for you, but I can’t let you go;” and he brought his hand down 
heavily on Edric’s arm. 

“Can’t let me go?” he echoed, gazing blankly first into the 
other’s face and then at the steamer that was nearing them every 
moment, and with it his hopes of liberty growing sweeter and 
stronger. 

“T’ll tell you why. I’ve been considering the rights and wrongs 
of it all, and trying to find where my responsibility comes in, and 
what I’m justly answerable for. There are three parties in this case, 
you see. You and me, and the parties who have given you into my 
charge. You have been badly used, that’s plain, though your story 
doesn’t come out as clear as I could wish. You were hocussed and 
brought on board insensible, and yet, by your own showing, you went 
nowhere except to call on a banker and have tea with a church- 
warden. You are sure you didn’t flash those notes anywhere and go in 
to have a drink after with a friendly stranger from the country who 
had lost his way in London ?” 

“If I had, how much money should I have had left to bring on 
board, do you suppose ?” 

“That’s true. Well, a lawyer might make something of it all, but 
I’m not one, and I believe your story, not because I think it’s a good 
one, but because I like you, and that’s no reason at all. Anyhow, 
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I’m clear of all share in that transaction, you'll allow. As to Messrs. 
Sewell and Swayne, whether they’ve been taken in or whether that 
letter was a forgery I can’t pretend to say. That’s not my concern 
either. Where my responsibility does come in, and where I see no 
chance of shirking it righteously, is that I’ve contracted to convey 
you to Valparaiso and deliver you safe to Broadley and Passmore. 
‘There’s no getting clear of that. I’ve made an engagement, and I’m 
aman of my word. Whoever shipped you off counted on that, and, 
if he were the greatest scoundrel unhung, I’m bound to keep faith 
with him. I owe you something for not having made more en- 
quiries before allowing you to come on board, and I'll make it good. 
Once I give you over to Broadley’s agent I’ve got out of the bargain, 
and I’m yours to stand by you in any further trouble, and I promise 
you a free passage home in this or any other ship you choose. What 
do you say to that ?” 

“What do I say?” Edric’s eyes were fixed on the homeward- 
bound vessel growing nearer and nearer. ‘“ That you have made me 
a very handsome offer, but once out there I may as well hang myself 
as avail myself of it. I see the force of your arguments, but they 
mean ruin, that’s all. I am done for as far as my profession goes. 
I shall have simply skulked out of the fighting and every chance of 
promotion. How am I to show my face again? Why, even by this 
time, what do you suppose is being said about my absence?” He 
gave an impatient groan and turned away. 

“And I’ve given an undertaking not to let you communicate with 
England, if I can help,” exclaimed the kind-hearted Captain, in sore: 
vexation. ‘‘That doesn’t apply to me, though,” suddenly relieved.. 
“J’ll write a line, just whatever you please, to —— ” 

“To my Colonel, thank you. It may do some good.” 

Captain Pollock expected something of a tenderer nature to be- 
required of him, perhaps, but accepted the commission. 

“Cheer up, my lad,” he said, kindly, ‘and don’t be thinking too 
hardly of me. Just try and realise how I stand. All that I’ve got 
weighing on my mind, day and night, for weeks to come. This ship 
and her crew and her cargo—thousands of pounds’ worth down below 
there—not to speak of Don Pomposo over the way, who considers 
himself worth the lot. I don’t like this vessel, never mind why; I 
don’t like my first engineer—he’s a fool. I don’t like my first mate, 
as able a man as ever stepped, in a general way, but bound to go off 
his head in the first emergency. Now to get through a job like 
mine takes a clear head and a clean conscience, and both I mean to 
hold to. It’s a question of right and wrong, do you see, and if we 
were to talk from now till to-morrow we can’t make them change 
places,” 

Edric wearily assented ; it was evidently hopeless to argue the point 
further. Captain Pollock had something more to say, however. 

“T don’t see why we shouldn’t have a pleasant time together after 
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all. It sha’n’t be my fault if it isn’t ; you must give me your word 
though,” and his eyes grew stern, “that you’ll make no attempt at 
escape. I don’t see at present when or where you could, but there’s 
no telling what chance there may be.” 

“What should you do if I tried ?” 

“Put you in irons directly.” And Edric saw he meant it. 

“All right. I'll give no parole. I'll risk it.” 

“Very good. Now we understand each other.” And the Captain 
turned away with a secret smile. 


Days slipped by, as they do at sea, in pleasant uneventfulness ; for 
which reason, perhaps, Edric for the first time in his life started a diary, 
By way of preface he made a careful record of all his strange experi- 
ences, noting down every small detail that Captain Pollock, William, 
under whose charge he had specially been placed, or the sailors who 
had seen him brought on board, could supply. It was a scanty 
chronicle after all, only worthy of note because the writing of it led 
him at length to a discovery of quite a different nature from any he 
expected to make. 

It may safely be asserted that nothing in the world was ever written 
yet without being intended also to be read. Even the most private 
of personal outpourings have a way of adjusting themselves as if for 
the inspection of another pair of eyes: and so Edric found. He was 
telling his story to someone—someone whose comments he was anti- 
cipating, whose criticism he was deprecating in every line. A bright- 
witted, sympathetic, wholly delightful someone, who would read with 
honest brown eyes with a flicker of fun in them. Mrs. Damien? 
Well, hardly. In fact—certainly not. It was all for Hester, every 
word of it; and here he put down his pen and laughed at himself, 
and finally got up and went on deck to think it all out under the 
stars. Had he fallen in love and out of it, and into it again without 
knowing it? He was not given to self-analysis—wouldn’t have known 
how to have set about it if he had wished, but he had always prided 
himself on knowing his own mind, and now it appeared as if he didn’t, 
and that was disconcerting. He had held Mrs. Damien, of all women 
living, as the loveliest, wisest, most to be adored. Had he wavered 
from that opinion? Nota jot. She was the most beautiful creature 
the sun had ever shone on. Most to be adored? Certainly; and 
nothing would give him more pleasure than to see a crowd of wor- 
shippers at her feet. She was worthy an Emperor: he only wished he 
could wed her to one. Wisest? He hadn’t known Hester when he 
settled that point, so he could not be blamed for modifying his 
opinion a little, otherwise his faith was untarnished by a shadow of 
wavering. That was certain, and very satisfactory ; he need. bother 
no more about it. If he and Mrs. Damien never met again in this 
_ world, he would have the content of thinking his feelings, such as 
they were, towards her would be none the worse. But Hester! that 
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was altogether another question. If he didn’t think he was to meet 
jer again—and that as soon as steam, sail and the Powers above 
would let him ; or if she were to forget him, or meet another fellow 
in his absence who dared to win her affections —— Well, he might 
just as well jump overboard at once without further consideration, 
for there was an end of everything. After which he returned to his 
cabin and wrote down this conclusion in the most emphatic language 
his pen could command, sealed it up and directed it ‘For Hester— 
some day,” and retired to rest much relieved by the performance. 


(Extract from Edric’s Diary of the following day.) 

“The weather changed again about mid-day. Wind blowing strong 
enough to drive the ladies below after luncheon. They and the old 
Don have been very gracious and friendly to me, and I joined them 
in the saloon, where Rosita sang us some French song she had learned 
at the convent school, and Mercedes gave me a lesson in Spanish. 
Then they proposed a round game, and I was just wondering what to 
make of my hand—for they will use that distracting pack with kings 
and queens of Spain and their Patron Saints and naval victories and 
bull fights instead of our court cards—and the three were simultane- 
ously explaining the rules of the game to me in three different 
languages—when there came a sudden crashing report, that sent the 
cards flying from Mercedes’ hand and the glass jingling down in the 
steward’s pantry, and then came another shock and a greater, the 
shock of abrupt stoppage in full speed, of an instantaneous change 
from the ceaseless sound and vibration, that from long habit we have 
ceased to notice, to absolute quietude. It was almost sickening, the 
stillness for a second ; there was row enough directly after: shouting 
and trampling and hissing of steam. ‘The girls shrieked and flung 
themselves on Don Ramon, and I rushed upstairs. After all, it was 
only a slight explosion in the engine-room, they told me. The 
engineer had got badly scalded, unfortunately, and, worst of all, 
Captain Pollock had managed to come down the hatchway head- 
foremost and was picked up insensible. I ran back to reassure the 
others as well as my limited knowledge of French would allow, but 
I'm afraid I didn’t make it very clear—totally forgetting the right 
words for ‘ engine,’ ‘ explosion’ and ‘ hatchway’ in my confusion— 
for they shrieked the more. I went back again, after helping the 
Captain to his berth, and told them that at worst it would only be a 
few days under canvas while the damage was being repaired. But 
Don Ramon was unappeaseable. He commanded his children to go 
and make their preparations to leave the ship directly, and I saw him 
on deck following that unlucky first mate about and demanding to be 
set on shore at the earliest moment. 

“Tam sorry for the Captain, he is a right good fellow, and has been 
uncommonly pleasant to me. William, who seems knowledgeable in 
broken heads, declares that ‘he has seen many a worse himself when 
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he was in the medical line asa boy’ (carrying round the bottles and 
basket, I presume); and I have promised to stay with him, and am 
writing this in his cabin.” 


(Extract from Edric’s Diary, two days later.) 


“It seems so strange to read that over and to think that while } 
was killing time by writing it, fuming at the delay this accident would 
cause, or watching the Captain’s pulse and applying lotion—wondering 
now and then what the sounds outside might mean—that on the 
other side of a plank my deliverance was being worked out. To this 
minute I don’t understand how. One or two things may have 
happened. Either the damage proved greater than I was told at first, 
and there was actual danger, or the mate got into an uncalled for 
panic and Don Ramon drove his last remaining wits out of him. 
Anyhow, when William next appeared it was with an imperative 
request that I should lose no time in getting ready to leave the ship. 
A large Portuguese vessel, homeward bound, had been signalled, and 
would take us off as soon as the boat could be lowered. My prepara- 
tions were soon enough made. I’m glad I retained sense enough to 
write a line for the poor Captain, reminding him that I had given no 
parole, and saying I believed he would be as glad of my escape as I 
was. Good, sympathetic old fellow! William’s last words were that 
‘he’d be all right to-morrow, if he were left quiet and not bothered.’ 

“So here I am on board the Re: Fernando bound to Vigo. Hoping 
by good luck to reach Gibraltar as soon as the regiment.” 


CHAPTER! XLii. 
INTERMEDIATE.—SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 
( Hester to Rose.) 


“St. Agatha’s Convalescent Home. 


“My Dearest Rose,—I have such good news for you that, 
though I know the J/a//ard will be out of reach of a post office for 
the next few days, I must begin to tell it at once. 

“ By this time you must have had my telegram, with the news of 
Mr. Poynter’s safety. I will enclose in this his own account of all his 
wonderful experiences. It was written, you will see, during his return 
voyage from the Cape Verde Islands to Gibraltar. He telegraphed 
directly on his arrival, but the message was delayed in transmission 
and reached my father in Scotland within a day of his letter. He, 
like the dearest of daddies, cast gun, grouse, and the expostulations 
of a wrathful entertainer to the winds, and came tearing up to town to 
make a nuisance of himself at the Horse Guards till he was perfectly 
assured that Mr. Poynter’s involuntary absence from duty would do 
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him no harm. Not till it was satisfactorily arranged did he write 
to me. 

“ His letter reached me as I was sitting with Elsie in the pine-wood 
above the gardens of the Home. Here she would spend hours 
looking listlessly out to sea with great solemn, unsmiling eyes, not 
caring for book or work or company. 

“You had better take her home,’ Dr. Bevis had just said to me; 
‘she is doing no good here.’ 

“JT went after him and showed him my letter—the good old man is 
everybody’s Father Confessor. ‘The very thing you want to rouse 
her,’ he declared. 

“‘¢ But no one has dared to mention Mr. Poynter’s name to her.’ 

* ¢So much the better ; the shock will be the greater. Go back to 
her. If she takes it fainting call to me. If she takes it crying—so 
much the better. Let her cry for a week, if she can.’ 

“Well, she took it crying. Down on the ground she flung herself, 
amongst the heathy grass and the pine needles, clutching them in 
her hands and beating the earth, shaking from head to foot with 
hysteric sobs, till more than once I started to run after Dr. Bevis. 
In the end he was right. When she had cried herself into a fit of 
utter exhaustion, she looked up at me with a more natural look than 
I had seen on her face for weeks, and, when I helped her to get up, 
said, ‘ Have you been waiting by me all this time ?’ and gave me the 
ghost of her old thankful smile. 

“T sat by her bedside that night till she fell asleep, and she made 
her confession to me. It seems a shame to repeat it, but I have 
given her my promise to do so, to you and Mr. Stannard as well. 
She is in the mood to-day to stand at the door of the nearest church, 
taper in hand, in a white sheet, calling upon the whole congrega- 
tion to witness her contrition. Poor little child! As we fancied, she 
had been making to herself a hero of that very unromantic character, 
Mr. Poynter, dreaming about him and making too much of a few 
kind words and actions. I don’t much wonder at her. He looks 
the character sometimes, and she did not see enough of him to 
find out that he is zea//y very much like other people.” [Marginal 
note in Mrs. Damien’s hand: ‘Oh, Hester, Hester, what a handful 
of dust to throw in the eyes of a confiding friend!”] ‘Then 
the silly girl must needs confide in a fellow lodger, a mysterious 
foreigner, who dealt in love charms and conjurations and such black 
arts, and she told Elsie’s fortune, and filled her head with nonsense, 
and at last actually induced her to try the effect of a love-philtre. 
Mr. Poynter came one evening. Mrs. Beltran was on the watch, 
secretly ,»zompting, and the opportunity offered itself. Three drops 
in the bottom of a tea-cup, and the trick was done. He didn’t seem 
any the worse, and left directly. I suppose the action of the drug 
was slow; for, you see, he says he remembers wandering for hours 
through street after street in bewilderment, not able to recall what 
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his errand was. Mrs. Beltran took her departure, promising that 
by the next moon ‘the charm would have worked,’ leaving poor 
Elsie half mad with fear and uncertainty. Then, on the very day 
that she had counted on, came—too abruptly, through my fault, I 
fear—the news of his disappearance. 

“‘ Here she came creeping in, with a letter to Mr. Poynter. ‘Would 
I please read it and forward it to him’! A full and humble confes- 
sion, which I have forthwith disposed of with the aid of a match, 
It has been no doubt a great relief to her to write it; but it 
will be a greater some day to know that he has never read it. 

“Still he must know somewhat of the story. What is to be done, 
Rose? He is bent on finding out and bringing to punishment this 
woman—for I believe Mrs. Beltran to be no other than a certain 
Madame Euphrosyne, with whom he has had some queer dealings, 
and who has her own reasons for wanting him out of the way— 
‘ but how can it be done without involving Elsie? Think of her 
story being told in a police court! And yet how can I ask him to 
forbear, and let the woman escape? He has written to his solicitor, 
he says. What can be done, Rose? If he only would wait till he 
comes home, or till I can explain the case to him, I’d be grateful to 
him for ever after.” 

[Marginal note: “Tell him so !”] 


(Rose Damien to Eustace Stannard ; with the foregoing 
enclosed. ) 


“If Hester is right in her guess, it explains why you or I have 
never chanced to see this Mrs. Beltran on our visits to Lavender 
Row. I knew the woman at Cannes, A terrible tragedy occurred 
in an American family we knew there, and she was suspected of 
being an accomplice. She chose to stay and brazen it out, going 
everywhere in public, and rather enjoying the uncanny reputation 
she had acquired. She must have known who I was, and might 
object to my recognising her in London under a different name. 

“Only a fortnight longer, and then What will my reception 
be, I wonder, when next I show my face in St. Fridolin’s ?” 


(Eustace Stannard to Oliver Meynell.) 


“T have had the woman we are seeking here under my hand at 
St. Fridolin’s, and let her slip! I do not see what we can do but 
await Mr. Poynter’s return from Egypt now. Let us hope Sir Gar- 
net’s calculations may prove correct. Any news of Magrath lately ?” 





(Oliver Meynell to Eustace Stannard.) 
“Rivington, Nov. 4th. 
“T have received a most extraordinary letter from Magrath. He 
regrets he agreed to compromise, and seems disposed to insist on the 
actual possession of the Irish property. He wishes me to appoint a 
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day for an interview. May I count on your help? I suppose he will 


expect you to be present. 
“ Will you tell me what you think it means ?” 


(£. Stannard to O. Meynell.) 


“Tt means extortion. Will Saturday, the 18th, suit you? I am 
going away to-morrow for a few days. I see the Royal Denbigh are 
coming home.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 
‘’SEE THE CONQUERING HEROES COME!” 


THE morning of the eighteenth November dawned with a chill 
yellow fog, through which Mr. Paramount groped his way to his office, 
welcoming it, miserable and cheerless as it was, as a promise of screen 
and protection on the errand he had in view. Nobody would see 
him, and he didn’t want to be seen. Not that he was ashamed of 
what he was going to do. Anybody might have business in Picca- 
dilly or at Charing Cross. It was only that his presence there might 
be misconstrued by anybody who might meet him there about eleven 
o'clock. Anybody like our Mr. Ebden for instance ; a flippant youth, 
who smoked and read sporting papers all office hours, and whom he 
was disgusted to find in old Mr. Lovibond’s office when he went in 
to ask permission to depart for the rest of the day. The grave senior 
partner had given it without asking questions, like a gentleman, but 
young Ebden must needs wink and grin, and enquire whether 
Trafalgar Square wasn’t the nearest way to everywhere that morning, 
and whether he had secured a reserved seat on one of the lions? 

“Hullo! Don’t go!” as Mr. Paramount was about to withdraw 
without pursuing the subject. ‘ We’ve got to congratulate you on 
the last lustre shed on the name of Paramount. Not seen the 
Penny Pictorial. No? I bought it on purpose for you. Look here! 
Here’s fame. Something like a British warrior, eh?” and he unfolded 
and displayed an exciting woodcut, one of a series, ‘‘ Heroes of the 
Rank and File.” This one in particular represented ‘‘ Private Sampson 
Paramount at Tel-el-Kebir,” as he appeared in a cloud of dust and 
smoke, his foot on a pile of turbaned corpses, warding off a flight of 
cannon-balls with his naked sword, and with his other arm supporting 
a very limp general officer. In the left foreground, a bursting shell, 
a cataract of shattered limbs and masonry, and the special artist of 
the Pictorial sketching him. Even old Mr. Lovibond, who seldom 
encouraged his nephew’s sportiveness in office hours, rubbed his glasses 
and requested to be allowed to see, returning it with the dry remark 
“that the young man had apparently found a vocation more to his 
taste than office work.” By this time the poor old father, utterly 
miserable, could only murmur indistinct protests and depart, care- 
fully pocketing the journal, however. 
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** Elsie will like to see it. I can post it to her without any com. 
ment,” he reflected. ‘ Dear, dear, to think of her so happy at that 
lovely place, with roses and myrtles under her windows, and pleasant 
company, and yet she wishing for nothing so much as to come home 
and make her old father comfortable. Perhaps there is no place like 
London, after all. I’ve thought of a great many things I can do to 
make her life easier. What’ll she say to her pretty new room, I 
wonder! I’ve had one good child at least, only one, to stay with me, 
Well, there! I’ve forgiven Sampson, and I won’t let him see that I’m 
there to look on him in his disgrace to-day. I ought to keep away, 
but I must see for myself that the boy is safe and alive. ‘ Lance 
thrust through the fore-arm, and collar-bone broken,’ that’s what the 
papers said. If he’d only stayed safely at the office! He'll think of 
that now.” 

He had many similar reflections with which to beguile the long, 
slow omnibus journey, that ended in a region of fog—a few shades 
paler than at the farther end. He peered about at a street corner 
for a minute, intending to make his way to Whitehall, Mr. Ebden’s 
remarks having set him against Trafalgar Square ; but he got bewil- 
dered and hesitated, made a few uncertain steps, and, somehow, got 
caught up and absorbed in a stream of sight-seers making steadily for 
Charing Cross. He was too confused to resist, and so, unknown to 
himself and against his will, by a moment’s irresolution changed the 
course of his life for the rest of his days, gave a romance to St. 
I'ridolin’s, and ended this story. 

The streets were thickly lined by an orderly, expectant crowd ; 
orderly, because hopeless of finding a place once lost in the ever more 
thickening fog. Why they should wait at all was a matter of wonder- 
ment. It was cold, it was damp underfoot, only one in every dozen 
had a chance of beholding more than a misty outline of the passing 
troops they had come to welcome, and yet they waited, cheered by 
occasional rifts and flashes of sunshine through the cloud curtain. 
Mr. Paramount, drifting along, found himself in Cockspur Street, 
where a voice from King George’s statue invited him to “ Come up 
’ere, guv’nor !” 

He was very doleful by this time. He had no fear of being seen, 
but, alas, no chance either of seeing. His spectacles got blurred 
directly ; and with the utmost striving he could not flatter himself he 
should obtain a place in the inner line. “They are coming!” There 
was a stir and a thrill; and suddenly, and witk electric effect, the fog 
lifted, and out flashed in full glory the brief sunshine. He ran along 
behind the close-serried line of backs and shoulders, making desperate 
efforts to find a gap. In vain. He could hear the measured tramp of 
feet, and the approaching roar of voices. “ Here they come! Hurrah !” 
and the crowd jammed more closely. ‘Oh, what is it? Who are 
they ?” he demanded, piteously. “ Indians !” said someone. “ There’s 
a swell. Look at him!” He made another struggle forward. The 
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turban of a mounted ressaldar and a glimpse of his green tunic were 
visible for one instant, and then the peephole closed. Tramp, tramp, 
they all passed by. Glimpses of helmets, breastplates, horses’ ears— 
these were cavalry, then—and Sampson would be on foot. Another 
chance, and he desperately wedged himself in. Infantry now, he 
could see. ‘‘Is this the Royal Denbigh? Do oblige me by telling 
me,” he appealed to his neighbours. ‘No; Marines. Bravo, 
Jollies! Hooray,” and the helmets passed. ‘ They’re coming now, 
though. Look out!” ‘Oh, do let me in to see, only for a moment ! ” 
he cried, regardless of appearances. A well-dressed man in front 
turned round. ‘‘ Have you anyone there ?” he asked, good-naturedly, 
trying to turn edgeways and make a place for him. ‘My son’s 
there! He’s been wounded, and I sha’n’t see him!” cried the old 
man, recklessly. ‘ Let him in,” the gentleman begged of those sur- 
rounding, himself setting the example. ‘‘ Let him see his son pass.” 
“This way, come along!” and two or three strong arms promptly 
seized and hauled him forward, till he found himself the centre of an 
amiable group round the base of a lamp-post, one or two having, 
obligingly swarmed up higher to make room for him. “ Now, then! 
Which is he? This one?” as Sir Evelyn Wood at the head of the 
Infantry Brigade rode into view. ‘‘Not there. Nor there,” as the 
Seaforth Highlanders in white helmets and tartan trews marched by. 
“He’s in the Royal Denbigh;” and eager to prove that it was under 
no false pretence he came there, he managed to extricate the Pictorial 
from his pocket and display it with a result uncontemplated by him. 
“Paramount, is it? Then look out! MHere they are! Go it, Den- 
bigh! Hooray! Hooray! Which of them is it?” ‘There, there!” 
pointing excitedly to a sunburnt face and an arm ina sling. “Then 
go it, Paramount! Well done, Sampson! Three cheers for Para- 
mount of Kassassin! All right, Tel-el-Kebir! There. Let him see 
you,” and willy-nilly up the post, despite protestations and appeals, he 
was shoved, just as Sampson, catching his name, raised a pair of wor - 
dering eyes to behold his father up aloft, waving the Penny Pictorial 
frantically and shouting with the best. 

“Bravo, Denbighs! Hooray! Hooray !” 

Then he dropped to his feet in confusion. ‘‘ Thank you, thank 
you, my dear boys. I must get home now. Will you help me? 
And take this””—emptying his pockets of all their loose silver — “‘ to 
drink Corporal Paramount’s health.” Helped by one and another 
he found himself on the outskirts of the throng, all a tremble, his hat 
crushed, his clothes twisted and rumpled, and his old eyes full of 
tears, tremulously murmuring: “God bless the lad! If poor Emmie 
could have lived to see this! Now I must go home and say nothing 
more about it.” But Fate was too many for him. 

A very different party of spectators had been watching the show 
from a window in a hotel overlooking Trafalgar Square. A group of 
pretty women, some very fine gentlemen indeed, and a general officer 
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in full splendour. The procession passed away, luncheon disposed 
of, two of the party stood in the recess of a window looking out on 
the street below. 

“*T wonder how soon Randolf will be able to get away and come 
to us ?” the gentleman said. ‘ How ill he looked as he passed.” 

“Unhappy and careworn, as well as ill. Very like you when you 
first came to St. Fridolin’s,” replied the lady. ‘‘If he doesn’t arrive 
before you leave, I hope he’ll stay away altogether. I can’t intro- 
duce myself as his future sister-in-law—he won’t believe me. Telling 
Lady Monchalsea would be nothing in comparison.” 

““What did she say ?” 

‘““Everything that was disagreeable, of course ; but it served to 
amuse her for the whole cruise.” 

**T have to be at Meynell’s office by half-past three ——” Eustace 
was beginning, when Mrs. Damien seized his arm. 

“Look, look! It is—it really is Mr. Paramount.” 

“Yes! He has been, after all, to see his son. Oh, if we could 
only catch him and make him acknowledge it !” 

“T’ll bring him!” And off darted the Vicar after his Churchwarden; 
while Mrs. Damien, hurriedly calling Hester to her aid, arranged the 
details of his reception. 

Mr. Paramount was soon overtaken, but to induce him to return 
was another thing. 

“Mrs. Damien wants me particularly ?” he exclaimed, unhappily, 
“II really ——” looking first at his rumpled coat and then piteously 
at Eustace. ‘ Please make my excuses.” 

But Eustace was inexorable, and Mr. Paramount, still mazed and 
enfeebled by the shock of his late experiences, found himself, without 
knowing it, hurried back to the hotel, brushed and smartened up to 
his usual pitch of trim perfection, and, in the centre of a gay company, 
bowing to a splendid gold-laced, scarlet-clad, medal-and-order-be- 
decked warrior, who at a signal from his daughter made him a brief, 
gracious little speech. He complimented him on his son, that pro- 
mising young soldier; implied that he ought to be grateful to Pro- 
vidence for having returned the paragon to him in good condition, 
made a graceful allusion to the recruiting of our army from the upper 
classes, and dismissed him to luncheon with military brevity. 

Hester conducted him to the table and made room for him beside 
Lady Beatrix Lepell, who greeted him with her wonted joviality and 
recommended the mayonnaise. She and Mrs. Damien were again 
the best of friends. “For Heaven’s sake, Trixy, if you must quarrel 
with somebody, don’t let it be the one woman of all your acquaint- 
ance whose nose and chin are not out of drawing,” her Augustus had 
besought her. They plied the old gentleman. with dainty fare and 
pretty little veiled compliments till his head felt giddy. He was not 
unduly exalted ; on the contrary, he rose from the table very meek 
and subdued. It all brought home to him so forcibly the inscrutable 
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ness of the ways of this world and of the young folks whose world it 
is. He bade a polite adieu to all. 

* You will get home more easily now,” Mrs. Damien said; “see 
how the streets have emptied,” and she stepped out on the balcony. 
The fog still hung about, but not thickly, and the passers-by in the 
streets were distinctly visible. A carriage drove up to the hotel 
entrance and stopped almost directly beneath them. Mr. Paramount 
retired hastily into the room again. 

“T couldn’t be mistaken!” he exclaimed, with suppressed excite- 
ment. “It’s Elsie’s friend I told you about, ma’am ; Mrs. Beltran. 
Oh, dear, dear, I’m sorry to see them about again. They are staying 
here, I presume. To look at her now and to think they once lodged 
in Lavender Row! With your leave I’ll stay here a few minutes 
longer, till they have gone. I confess I feel some reluctance to meet- 
ing Mrs. Beltran.” 

“ Mrs. who?” shouted the Vicar, springing to his feet. ‘ Beltran ? 
Did you say Beltran?” 

“T certainly did. No harm, I hope?” 

“Tt’s too good to be true. And coming in here?” 

“I saw her enter. The gentleman drove away in the carriage.” 

“Come along! I’d give a hundred pounds to be sure you’re 
right! Come. You must keep watch that she does not get away, 
while I send a telegram to Seagrave Place.” 

“No; stop!” and Hester, catching a word or two, sprang to inter- 
cept him. ‘Stop; tell me first. What do you want with her? Who 
are you talking about? Not Elsie’s friend ?” 

“Miss Archdale, I cannot wait to explain. We must secure her 
at all hazards,” 

“Then go at once, if that’s what you mean todo. J want her, 
too, and so does somebody else !” 

Before the door had slammed on the two she was across the room 
and had seized astonished Sir John by the arm. ‘“ Daddy, where’s 
Captain Poynter to be found? We must have him here directly !” 

“Why, Het, how siou/d I know? He’s gone home by this time ; 
or, if he hasn’t, I don’t know how'it’s to be done. Where do you ex- 
pect to find him?” 

“In St. James’s Park, of course. They can’t have done more than 
have got back there yet. Off at once, Daddy, if you ever hurried in 
your life, and bring him. See the Colonel !—Sir Evelyn Wood !— 
the Duke! Say it’s for life and death! Say that 7 want him!” 


(To be concluded.) 





EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A YOUNG LADY. 
PART ITI, 


EPTEMBER 2nd.—A year has passed since the last extract 
given. Papa and I are to dine at Lady Freeman’s to-night. It 
still seems strange that Amy is married, and that he and I live téte-- 
téte together, and together go to the few parties that ever occur in 
this neighbourhood. Strange, but pleasant. This dinner party has 
an unusual interest in it, as it is given in honour of poor Sir John 
Grant’s nephew, the present baronet, who has only quite lately come 
home. Papa hopes he will prove a worthy successor to the good old 
man, and is anxious to meet him. 

Sept. 3rd.—Oh, what a wonderful evening was yesterday! 

We were all standing round the fire, at Lady Freeman’s, talking, 
when Sir Marcus Gray was announced ; and I think we all looked with 
some interest towards the door to see what the new baronet, who had 
come in the place of our old friend, was like. 

As he entered, my heart gave a great bound, and then stood still. 
It was not he at all; it was not Sir Marcus. It was my friend, the 
man who had told me not to forget him. A strange sensation crept 
over me, reminding me of that terrible night—I hated anything that 
reminded me of it—when for the first time in my life I fainted; but 
I was only faint now. I soon found I was recovering my senses, 
before I had lost them; and, while they were still in confusion, I 
found that Lady Freeman was shaking hands with the new comer and 
introducing him to papa and other people of any importance there as 
Sir Marcus Gray. And then I gradually took in the fact that Sir 
Marcus Gray was the man I had danced with at Westbeed, and in 
whose society I had spent that blissful summer day. 

I saw in a moment he was anxiously looking round the little group 
that stood by the fireside. Our eyes met. The blood rushed over 
his face. He was at my side in an instant, an eager hand stretched 
out to me, an unmistakable expression of joy in his face. His blue 
eyes shone with a strange fire in them. 

For the rest of that ‘evening I felt as if I were in a dream. I looked, 
moved, and spoke in a dream; I never woke once. Of course Sir 
Marcus took Lady Freeman into dinner. Of course I fell to the share 
of some unimportant bachelor, and sat at a different part of the table. 
I eat and drank, and talked little commonplaces of the most common- 
place description, but it was all in a dream. I was just waiting. 
I knew what would happen when he was free; I knew he would come 
to me ; andso he did. Of course ; it would not have been him if he had 
not. Isat a little apart when the gentlemen entered the drawing-room 
after dinner; and some instinct told him where I was, for he walked 
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straight from the door to my chair. He had not given himself time 
to look for me or see me. He came at once. And then we talked, 
and another day was added to my life, which now consisted of three. 
He told me of his disappointment when he called at our house at 
Westbeed to introduce himself to my father, and he found that we 
had left. He was only in England for a few days then. He was in 
the army, and intended to seil out, but his regiment being ordered on 
service he could not leave with honour, and it was only now he was 
able to do so. He intended now to settle at home. He looked 
happier, I thought, than when I had first met him; the expression of 
extreme sweetness was still in his face, but the melancholy tinge yet 
mingling with it was less, I thought, than it had been. 

It was a perfect evening. 

Oct. 1st.—I am engaged to be married to Sir Marcus Gray. My 
father is delighted and everybody thinks it charming. How can they 
help doing so? Was there ever such a marriage before? Ever such 
a man as he? ever such a lucky girl as I ? 

Papa laughs, and says I view all through rose-coloured glasses. He 
quietly informs me that I am in love. He declares it is an excellent 
match for his little Lucy, but that Sir Marcus is quite as fortunate as 
Iam. He is, he admits, good and religious, which, he informs me 
further, ninety-nine young men out of a hundred are wof. 

We are to be married very soon; as soon as I can get my trous- 
seau ready. And the reason why the engagement is only to be a few 
weeks’ is this: Papa for some time now has not been very well. 
There is nothing seriously wrong—my dear, dear father! Ah! what 
should I do if there were >—but he has had advice, and the doctor tells 
him that though there is nothing serious, there is that amiss which 
might become serious if it were not taken in time. So he is to go 
away and have complete change of climate for a whole year. A long 
sea voyage is said to be the best thing for him, so he is going 
to Uncle George in Australia, and Fred’s regiment is ordered out there 
just now. I think that is what made papa fix on Australia, for he and 
Fred and Amy will sail together immediately after my marriage. 

Oct. 2oth.—I write very seldom in my journal now. Iam too busy. 
I have to be trying on dresses and choosing pretty things half the day. 
A baronet’s bride, I find, requiresa much handsomer trousseau than a 
captain’s ; and papa isso kind and generous. Then Marcus takes upa 
great deal of my time, and I grudge every minute almost, now, I am 
away from papa. I neither read nor write. I think I am the idlest 
girl in England, and yet I never have one moment to myself. 

Nov. 7th.—I have been married a week to-day! It does seem 
wonderful. And soon I dare say I shall feel as if I had always been 
married, and as if the wonderful thing is that once I was Lucy Lee, not 
Lucy Gray. Marcus is all I ever believed him and a great deal more. 
What a happy girl Iam. My life is a poem from morning till night 
and from night till morning, and the deep happiness is that Marcus is 
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so good. I think there must have been some great grief in his life 
which has made him more thoughtful and serious than young men 
generally are, and left a tinge of melancholy in his character. 

Jan. 1st.—With the new year I will begin my journal again. I haze 
neglected it, but how can I be blamed for that? First, there was the 
honeymoon, spent in that most delightful of all ways of spending time, 
travelling ; and during our delicious tétes-4-téte how could I find time 
to write? And then the settling at home, the gradual subsiding into 
home life, the receiving and returning visits and going to all the 
parties given in our honour; and then every moment that we could 
spend téte-A-téte I grudged bestowing on any other occupation. But 
visits are not so frequent now; they all have been paid and returned, 
and Marcus, of course, has sometimes business in which I cannot join, 
and that obliges him to leave me for awhile ; therefore I am going 
to begin my journal. 

_ Jan. 17.—What a wonderful man he is. I did not know a young 
man could be like him. He thinks so much of duty and doing good, 
and so very much of not being drawn into temptations, of not giving 
oneself the chance of sinning; and all this not for himself so much 
as for others. It is a beautiful character, this husband of mine 
possesses, and the more I study it, the more I see to admire and 
respect as well as to love in it. Lucky girl that I am! And how 
good I ought to become in such companionship. 

Jan. 2zoth—We were walking in the shrubberies to-day. The 
place is so full of evergreens that on a mild winter’s day one might 
fancy oneself in a rich green autumn. The sun shone, the sky 
was a pale blue just flecked with little clouds, and I was happy. I 
paused at an old sundial to examine it, and turning to speak to 
my husband I found his eyes fixed on me with an expression I could 
hardly read. Then again that old impression came over me that I 
had seen his eyes before I had seen him. Sad folly! I think 
it must be that when true lovers meet they recognise each other’s souls, 
as what they have been waiting for; and his soul looks at me through 
those blue eyes of his, and so I seem to have seen the eyes them- 
selves before. That winter’s sky I stood under to-day is not so blue 
as Marcus’s eyes. I do wonder whether I have seen any other eyes 
like them. It seems hardly possible. No one is like my husband. 

“Why do you look at me so, Marcus ?” I asked gently. 

‘“‘T was thinking of the song ‘Strangers Yet,’” he replied. 

“ That wicked, false song!” I cried; “you know there is not a 
word of truth in it.” 

“‘ Now I scarcely think I agree with you, there.” 

‘‘ What, are we strangers yet ?” I exclaimed indignantly. 

“ Are we not ?” he answered smiling. ‘Do you know me?” 

‘“‘Yes, a thousand times yes!” I cried; “I know you entirely; 
better than I know myself.” 

“You do?” He smiled again, but it wasasad smile. ‘ No, Lucy, 
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you do xo?. There is a secret in my life which I have never told 
ou.” 

“ Yes, I know that,” I replied slowly. 

He looked quickly at me. ‘ You know it?” he said in a sort of 
breathless whisper. 

“T mean that I ¢hought there was. I have fancied you had some 
past grief in your life.” 

He breathed freely again. 

“T was a wild young fellow, my love,” he said, “and there is much 
in my life I would gladly blot out of it.” 

“ You ?” I cried with incredulous tones. 

“Yes I—even I,” he replied very sadly. ‘ Would you love me 
less, dear, if you knew I had sinned?” 

His eyes were fixed on me, those blue eyes of his, with an ex- 
pression of desperate entreaty in them. How pathetic they looked! 
I felt ready to cry, and in some strange way I seemed to recognise 
their expression. A thrill ran over me, and I felt like one remem- 
bering. I had seen that very expression in those very eyes before ! 
And yet I had not, because it was impossible. 

Then I recollected that he had asked me a question, and I had 
to reflect before I could answer it. 

“We are all sinners,” I said, with a thought of papa’s teaching in 
my mind; ‘‘but don’t talk so, dear Marcus. I don’t like it. Your 
beautiful conscience has made you think more of little faults, and I 
believe all quite young men are silly; but don’t get into a habit of 
calling yourself a sinner, please. It is so unpleasant. Just once 
for all in church every Sunday does nicely for the week, and we 
ought to be content with that.” 

He could not help laughing ; but even while he laughed there was 
a sorrowful, yearning look in his eyes as they gazed down into mine. 
Then he recovered himself and said very tenderly : ‘‘ What is past is 
past, and my work now is to make you happy, my own sweet little 
wife.” 

March 2nd.—My husband has to leave me for a few days. A 
first separation! How earnestly we hope it may be a last! But im- 
portant family business calls him to Paris. A brother he loves is in 
a difficulty out of which he can get him by his personal intervention. 
Iam not very strong just now and the doctor forbids the rapid journey 
he must take, so farewell must be said. Oh, my darling, how shall I be 
able to live even a few days without you? How sad and lonely it will 
be. Alas! for the poor women who have to spend the rest of their 
lives separated from their husbands. How do widows live at all? I 
cannot imagine it, and the mere thought of them makes me cry. But 
then, there are few husbands like mine. _If he were not so good and 
noble, if he were not perfect, I should not feel about him as I do. 
We have been married nearly six months and I have not detected a 
single fault in him. When we married, I took it as a matter of 
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course that he must have faults, though I had not yet found them out, 
I may, if I choose, take it as a matter of course still, but I have not 
yet discovered them. 

April 25th.—I will try and write down calmly the dreadful events 
of the past weeks. I feel that it may be a sort of relief to do s0, if 
the word relief can ever be used by me again. 

He was gone, and I wandered about the house so sad and yet so 
infinitely happy. Oh, did such happiness really exist as mine then? 
I must not write of it or think of it, or I shall die. 

He had given me his keys in case I wanted anything, but as he 
did so he reserved one key from the bunch. I found afterwards he 
had made a mistake and kept back the wrong key, leaving me the one 
of the drawer I ought never to have opened. Two days after he was 
gone came a telegram to me; he had left some things behind that he 
wanted ; and so I went to his dressing-room to find them for him, 
Among other drawers I unlocked one in his table, a drawer he always 
kept locked. I did not see in it what I was looking for, but my eye 
fell on something else. A book—a Bible. I knew I had seen it 
before. The dark blue morocco binding, with the gold edge a little 
shabby, struck me with a strange familiarity. Idly I opened it, and 
read in round childish hand my own name. 

“Lucy Lee, from her dear papa on her tenth birthday.” What 
did it mean? How did that book get here? Stay, what is this 
written underneath it, and written, how wonderful! in my husband’s 
hand: ‘Given by her to me, Marcus Gray, on the night of the 
2nd of June, 183—. From this night I go and sin no more.” 

And there is more still, in different, fresher ink, but the same 
writing, just below the first sentence : 
~~“ Nov. rst, 18—! Married to-day to the beautiful child who gave 
me this book on that memorable 2nd of June, three years ago. She 
saved me then and I have lived worthy of her since. ‘To do so and 
to win her love, has been the one object of my life. God grant that 
I never give her cause to repent it.” 

What did it mean ? 

For minutes, perhaps for hours—I do not know—I stood as 
one stunned, the book in my hand, my eyes staring at the words, 
though unable to read them again. Then, through my brain like 
lightning, the meaning flashed ; flashed never to be forgotten while 
memory remained ; flashed with a physical agony such as lightning 
might perhaps inflict. He—my husband—was that sailor lad whom 
I had hidden in my room and to whom I had given that Bible. He 
—my husband—was a murderer; the murderer of Sir John Gray; 
of his own uncle. Everything confirmed this horrible impossibility ; 
dreadful thoughts rushed and tumbled one over another into my 
mind, all making the impossibilities possible. I knew he had not 
been on good terms with his uncle, and that something had happened 
that made it painful to him to hear his name. In fact we never 
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spoke of him as I had discovered this before we married. Then the 
secret in his life, and his thought of himself always as a great sinner, and 
then—what with the damning evidence of the Book, which was enough 
in itself, I recollected him—yes—God help me—I did! Those blue 
eyes that had haunted me, that expression of passionate entreaty, 
I knew now where I had seen them—why I recognised them. Nay, 
I remembered the very features now, those clearly-cut, handsome 
features. The slight youth had grown into the strong, broad-shouldered 
man, and the fair complexion and hair had been stained dark along 
with the sailor’s disguise—that was all. 

These terrible Zvo0fs convinced me, and as they did so I lost 
consciousness and fell heavily to the ground. I was aware of a 
sensation of thankfulness ; it was the last thought I was aware of; 
thankfulness that I died, that the shock had killed me, and all was 
over. 

I will think calmly ; but it is the calmness of despair. Would to 
God I had indeed died then. 

When I came to myself I was in bed and undressed. I looked 
for Marcus, but he was not there. A strange woman stood on one 
side of my bed and Doctor Winsley on the other. They seemed 
busy about me, and I felt surprised. 

“What is the matter?” I asked. How faint and weak my voice 
sounded. ‘‘ Where is my husband ?” 

Then they told me I had been ill, but that I was recovering ; that I 
had been in bed some days, and Sir Marcus was in France ; that they 
had not sent for him as they did not know his address. There had, 
they added, been no occasion to send for him, as there had not been 
anything dangerous in my illness, though from weakness I had been 
unconscious. All this was told me gradually, and so as in no way to 
alarm or excite me. Afterwards I learned that I had been found in 
a fainting fit on the floor, and that my illness had destroyed the 
sweet hopes of motherhood: which had latterly been mine. [I lay all 
that day quiet and passive in bed, and all that night and all the 
next day. I took nourishment and medicine, and strength returned 
by degrees, and Doctor Winsley said that I should soon be con- 
valescent. 

But in the middle of the second night my dreadful doom fell 
upon me. I suddenly, in one second of time, remembered what had 
happened. Sir Marcus Gray was a murderer and I was his wife! 

At first I could only abandon myself to the horror of the one fact, 
my husband was a murderer. I seemed staring it in the face and 
making myself acquainted with it. Then I passed through more 
than the anguish of death, more than the agony even of seeing him 
die. But out of this came the necessity of arranging my future life. 
I was young and ignorant, I never thought of means and ways, and 
how could I carry out such a project? All I intended to do was to 
hide; hide so that no one should ever find me, or ever learn that I 
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was that miserable woman, Lucy Gray, Marcus Gray’s wife. I must 
go before my husband returned. One thing I would do. I would 
take my little Bible with me, and by so doing my husband would 
know why I had left him, and would make no search for me. 

My recovery proceeded but slowly while such dreadful thoughts 
rent my heart in twain. I schooled myself with a desperate force, 
that I might gain strength enough in time, and I felt myself becom- 
ing cold and hard and old under this forced calm. 

I did not read one of my husband’s letters, and I did not write to 
him. I could not do either. But one day a telegram came to say 
he was anxious at my silence, that his business might keep him a 
week longer, but he must have a telegram to say all was well, or he 
should return at once. 

I asked Doctor Winsley to wire that all. was well, and then to write 
giving a favourable report of my illness, and saying that I should 
soon be all right again, but that I could not write at present. “ And 
that must be followed by daily bulletins ; he will be so anxious,” I 
said, quietly. 

Suddenly, in the middle of the night, I woke from a dream of being 
married to Marcus. We stood before the altar dressed in black, in 
a vast, gloomy cathedral, the light dim as the struggling dawn of a 
winter’s day. It was cold; tears started from my eyes; my bride- 
groom stood beside me a pale, melancholy ghost. I woke suddenly, 
with these words sounding in my ears, as if spoken aloud : 

“Those whom God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” 

I lay absorbed in the sound. 

Then words came from my heart as if in answer to the voice that 
spoke so loudly : “ For better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sick- 
ness and in health, till death us do part. Amen.” 

Floods of tears fell from my eyes, that had not wept a single tear 
since the fatal hour when I found the Bible. I wept as if I had 
never wept before. 

I knew my doom, and my spirit rose to it in humble prayer. 
I was his wife. I must stay with him. I musthelp. I must console. 
I must endure. I must live for this duty, if I could. I must not 
die till God saw fit to take me. I must endure. 

As my body grew strong my mind strengthened also, and by the 
time Sir Marcus returned home I had schooled myself into a won- 
derful calm. I found myself clasped in his arms, held passionately 
against his breast, my face covered by his kisses. I did not shrink 
or falter. Ah, my love, my poor guilty love, your touch, your kiss 
did not repel me. How often had I pictured to myself this moment, 
but had I ever seen it like the reality? Had I ever thought of my- 
self as yielding to that embrace and returning that kiss? With a 


sorrowful pride, my heart acknowledged that it still loved, and vowed 


itself yet anew to its duty. 
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When in the drawing-room, his blue eyes (alas, alas!) scanned me 
with deepest love, changing to anxiety. 

“ Dearest,” he cried, “ how ill you have been—far, far more than 
I dreamed of. Why, this is not my Lucy.” 

“It is your w/e,” I said softly, with an emphasis that I only under- 
stood on the little word ; then I added: “ Yes, I have been very ill— 
and it has been a strange illness—it seems to have changed me, as 
you say. Iam zo¢ what I was.” 

“Lucy,” he cried, again embracing me, “as you recover your 
strength, your gaiety will return—your hopes have been disappointed 
—your tender heart wounded, and I not able to console—not near 
you.” 

Then he went to dress for dinner, and after that we dined together, 
and together we even left the dining-room for the little boudoir in 
which we spent our evenings. How sweet, how dear, how home-like 
it all was. Yet was it not only a burlesque, such as demon fingers 
might draw, of the life that had been? If it were a sin to harbour 
the criminal, verily my sin had found me out. Just then my 
husband, who I supposed had been telling me something amusing, 
gaye a cheery laugh. The laugh startled me. I looked at him, and 
for an instant the scene around me faded away as I beheld, as if with 
my physical eyes, that man laughing there, my husband, murdering 
another. I rose from my chair with a cry of pain. 

“ My dearest,” he said, taking me in his arms, “you are still ill. 
What has Doctor Winsley been about? Why was I not sent for? 
You should be in your bed—you should, indeed.” 

He caught me in his kind arms and carried me, more than 
supported me, up stairs to my room. What could I do in that loving 
embrace but nestle my head on his breast, and there, my face hid, 
weep out my anguish? I felt in that moment as if I could have told 
him all, and that, with no secret between, we could bravely, though 
sorrowfully, live hand-in-hand our life of penitence and duty, and that, 
so lived, it might not be so intolerable. There would even have 
been a sweetness in telling him that I still loved him, loved him 
still, through all, notwithstanding all. But I could not do it. I 
felt that to him such a life might be the one thing that could not be 
borne. 

So no word was spoken and I was left alone. Alone <o weep and 
to pray ; and my very soul seemed to lose itself in tears and in prayers 
before I sought my bed. I feigned sleep when my husband came, 
and I lay sleepless the whole night, though I wondered greatly at the 
calm slumber which he enjoyed. 

Habit is above all things. There is something humiliating in the 
discovery of how soon the mind becomes accustomed to anything. 
Ecstatic joy or mortal anguish are accepted after the first, and cease 
to annoy. How many of us have said, “That I could not bear ;” 
and have been plunged into that very unbearable grief, and learned to 
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smile under it? Yes, and to cease to feel the burthen that could not 
be borne. 

And so the days pass on. My husband thinks I have never 
recovered from my illness, and treats me with a tenderness and con- 
sideration that nearly breaks my heart. And he is right. I have 
never recovered, and the continued mental anguish, the agony that 
lies for ever in my heart, hidden by my quiet, calm face, is sapping the 
very springs of life. Iam fading away ; I am dying. Oh, the relief that 
this knowledge brings me! Iam so young that I have strength to 
resist, but the enemy is too strong for me—that blessed enemy wil} 
conquer—lI shall die. 

June 1st.—It is months since I have written a line in this book. I 
cannot leave such a story of a life incomplete. I will finish it, for 
it is finished, and then I will shut up my book and write in it no 
more. 

I grew very brave and carried on my life as it was, being everything 
to my husband that a wife could be, devoting myself to him entirely, 
and—was it strange P—loving him only the more I did so. It was, 
perhaps, the saddest part of my doom that I loved him still. And 
how beautiful his life, how noble his character would have been but 
for that—oh, bitter knowledge. An involuntary Eve, I had eaten the 
apple and knew evil from good. 

Sir Marcus became very unhappy about me, as I, by slow degrees, 
day by day, faded away before his eyes. I knew I was dying and I 
think he saw it too. How hetended me with an atmosphere of love 
and gentleness that by turns pierced and soothed my poor broken 
heart. Ido not know that we ever loved each other better than in those 
melancholy days when each carried a sad secret which love taught us 
to conceal from the other. My husband never for a moment let me 
believe he thought seriously of my health, but sometimes I found his 
eyes fixed on me with an expression that would have alarmed me, 
had not such alarm been only a joy. One day he asked me if I would 
like to go to Australia. I reflected for half a moment, and then 
refused with decision. 

“Ts my darling pining for her father and sister?” he whispered 
softly, encircling me with his arms. Do not be afraid to tell me, 
sweetheart ; I should only love you for your love of them. But let 
me take you to them—if you were happy, you would get well 
quickly.” 

I was eager to speak. “Marcus,” I said, “it is not that. I love 
them, but I am your wife. Never forget that my life is yours; that 
I live in you and for you. Never forget it.” 

*‘ Then what is it, dearest? Tell me what I can do.” 

But I sighed heavily, and, leaning back in my chair, closed my eyes. 
My heart bled for him, and then for myself. How I pitied us both. 
Two miserable young creatures, scarcely more than boy and girl. 1 
viewed them as if I was not one of them, and my heart ached with 
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pity for them. Why had just these two been singled out for such a 
life as this? Why had the boy been so tempted? Why had the girl 
married him? But here my heart smote me. Did I indeed wish 
not to have become his wife. No, I did not. I wished very earnestly 
to die, but I never wished I had not married Marcus. When I laid 
down my happiness, I took up the duties of a wife, and with the 
duties I found I had taken up the love also. Still there was one 
thing, only one I never did. I never voluntarily caressed. I never 
kissed him or laid my head on his kind shoulders, or threw my arms 
round him as of old. Something kept me from this. I know not 
what—for I never shrank from him. I loved his kind tone and 
tender kisses. I do not know whether he noticed this. If he did 
perhaps he thought me passive from the languor of ill-health. 

One day he was turning over the contents of a drawer, long 
unopened, in the library. He was searching for photographs of 
himself as a boy, which I had expressed a wish to see ; and to gratifya 
wish of mine no trouble was too great. He had looked everywhere 
likely, and, going to this drawer as a forlorn hope, he found them there 

“Here they are,” he cried ; but the next moment he uttered an ex- 
clamation which struck my ear as one of horror. I sprang from my 
chair and ran to look over his shoulder. He held a photograph in 
his hand, but it was no boy’s face he regarded so intently, the portrait 
was not his at all. It was a photograph of his murdered uncle, Sir 
John Gray, and across the picture was a great red stain of blood. 

I do not know why this sight overwhelmed me; my nerves ought to 
have been hardened by the life I had led ; every hour of every day had 
brought to them trials surely worse than this. Yet this alone was more 
than I could bear; I screamed aloud and then fainted. I should 
have fallen, but he caught me in his arms. I did not lose conscious- 
ness entirely, but I could not stand or see. He laid me on the sofa 
and tenderly brought me back to life with restoratives and gentle 
fanning ; the cool breeze seemed to reach my brain and soothe it. 

“ Oh, that blood, that dreadful blood !” I cried. 

He stared at me wildly, terror in his eyes. Then he said softly: 
“Be calm, my dearest. I see what you mean. It was not blood; it 
was red ink. A bottle with a little red ink in it has been spilled on 
the photographs.’ 

This was too much; not blood but red ink. Not murder, I suppose, 
but just a little red ink. I burst out laughing, and that laugh of 
mine sounded in my own ears as the most horrible sound they had 
ever heard. 

I was worse for some days after this incident, but early spring was 
bringing glory and freshness to the earth ; and somehow a little of her 
sweetness crept even into my heart and revived it. I rallied. I was 
able to go out again, and, leaning on my husband’s arm, to stroll 
through the gardens and see the little leaves and blossoms leap up to 
welcome the spring. Sometimes I felt only a soft melancholy, 
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looking at them and feeling I should never watch them leap up in 
their glad homage again. Next spring Marcus would stand a lonely 
man among them. No poor loving wife would be with him, her heart 
breaking with his secret, which she betrayed not even to himself. 

* Doctor Winsley recommends your riding, Lucy,” he said. He was 
quite cheerful now in seeing me better. “I have sent for a horse, 
which I think will be quiet and gentle enough for you. I shall ride it 
myself to-morrow with a side-saddle and long garment. You will like to 
ride, my dearest, will you not?” 

“Yes, Marcus,” I replied submissively. Ah! how I loved riding 
once, and he heard me say so, but I cared for nothing now. I would 
ride if he wished it, that was all. 

The following morning the horse was brought round to the hall 
door, and I stood on the steps to see Marcus mount him en amazone; 
a long shawl floated from the saddle, and he sat sideways with his leg 
over the crutch. It was a very pretty cream coloured creature, and 
he rode off from the door looking back at me, smiling, and waving 
his hand. 

That was how he left me—but ah ! how did he return? 

Time passed, but I did not count the minutes. Sometimes I did 
a few stitches of the crochet work I held in my hand; and then 
I leant back in my chair and dreamed waking dreams while the quiet 
tears to which my eyes were so well accustomed rolled silently down 
over my cheeks. 

* How long will it last?” I thought sadly. ‘‘ How long will youth 
within me fight with death? And what will he do when I leave him? 
Oh, my poor Marcus. And as I thought this something came in sight 
on the road leading to the house. Or, rather, I opened my eyes and 
saw the something, which had been a few minutes in sight, for it 
was pretty near the house when I first beheld it. Men, two or three 
perhaps, huddled close together, and bearing a burden. 

What was it they were carrying? As they approached I distinctly 
saw that it was a man, and another minute revealed to me with equal 
distinctness the figure and the dress. It was my husband. 

For a second or two I was utterly incredulous. I saw him quite 
plainly and I did not believe that I had seen him at all. Then, with 
a great leap, my heart saw as well as my eyes, and stood still 
as suddenly as it had leapt. I knew I had fainted at less things, but 
I could not afford to faint then. I had no “leisure to be sick.” I 
was out of the room and down stairs, with a strength I did not know 
I possessed, and met them just as they were carrying him into the 
drawing-room and placing him on a sofa. 

His face was white, his eyes shut, and he did not seem to breathe. 
He had fainted, of course. I ran up to him, but they tried to take 
me away. 

“Do not come. For Heaven’s sake go away. It is too late; it 
will kill you too.” 
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I thought the men were saying these things to me; the words 
sounded in my ears in a sort of chorus, but what were the words to 
me? It was Marcus I wanted ; he was there, I was with him, and it 
did not matter what anyone said. 

“ The Doctor will be back in a few minutes,” one of the men cried. 
“He went home for something for you, poor thing ; not for him.” 

“Go away ; please go away,” was all I replied. 

I think they spoke together and agreed to leave me till the Doctor 
came, I think they said it was only for a few minutes, and would not 
harm me, and it might be best. I am not sure, but I think some 
such words were ringing in my ears. 

I knew well, however, that I was alone with him ; and, flinging myself 
on my knees beside him, I covered his cold, white face with those 
kisses that I had not given before. One prominent feeling in my 
mind was a keen remorse that I had withheld them. 

These kisses had a wonderful power. He opened his eyes and 
smiled, and at that moment the Doctor came in. Ah, I did not want 
him; I was the best doctor. Could he restore life as I had done? 
Doctor Winsley looked surprised at his patient. I believe he had 
never thought to see his eyes open again, but what do doctors who 
confine their studies to matter know of spiritual power ? 

He was to be arranged on the sofa so as to prevent the necessity 
of his being carried to his bed, and Doctor Winsley did scarcely 
more than so arrange him, and order that he should be given 
stimulants and strong beef-tea at short intervals. He beckoned 
me out of the room when he left, and broke to me very tenderly 
that the case was hopeless, and beyond the skill of doctor or 
nurse. There would probably be a rally, and he would recover the 
power of speech and might be able to express all his last wishes ; 
but no more than that was possible. There were internal injuries, 
and life could not last for many hours. It was a case of hours, not 
of days. 

I listened as one in a dream. I suppose I was stunned, or it was 
the calmness of despair; I don’t know. I have not an idea what I 
felt. I think I felt nothing, and yet I certainly understood that 
Marcus was to die. 

The separation was what I had ever been looking forward to, but 
not thus. Ihad expected my own death—but /zs/ I understood, 
but perhaps I did not believe; I was quiet; I said nothing. I cannot 
tell why Doctor Winsley was frightened and made me sit down and — 
swallow brandy, and felt my pulse and looked deep into my eyes, 
murmuring to himself, “ Poor thing, poor thing,” and then charged me 
not to be a moment alone with him, as I was unfit, most unfit. I 
shook my head and told him I felt quite strong, and should watch by 
him myself, and no one must disturb us. He said he would look in 
again to see how I was: I noticed he did not say how 4e was; and 


then he went away. 
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I continued perfectly composed; I did not shed a tear; and I went 
back to him. I think the shock must have stunned my brain. 

His eyes were open, and he was perfectly conscious, 

“Dear,” he said, “I feel much better. I can talk to you, but 
I know it cannot last. I heard every word he said to you.” 

His senses must have been preternaturally sharpened, as is some. 
times the case in illness or after accidents, or he could not have heard, 

I sat down by him and, taking his hand in mine, kissed him. 

“Marcus, I don’t believe you will die,” I said, and I was su. 
prised when I found I had said it. I did not know I was going tp 
utter those words. Had I spoken as one does to soothe the sick ? or 
did I really not believe it? 

“Yes, I am. This is the rally he spoke of. My Lucy, I must 
leave you.” How tenderly he looked at me. ‘“ My guardian 
angel, my sweet wife, I must leave you alone.” 

“TI don’t believe you will die,” I repeated, and this time consciously 
and in full faith, Was it from the sound of the words that I had 
accepted their meaning? Or how was it that I did not believe it? 

‘T have a secret to tell you before I leave you,” he sighed heavily, 
“T will not die with a secret between us.” 

“Oh, my love, I will save you the confession,” I thought. “ Poor 
fellow, poor Marcus, I will save you ¢hat.” 

I stooped over and whispered very low, while shivers ran through 
me and my heart beat, now fast, now faint : 

“T know it.” 

The colour came into his white face. 

“You know it?” hecried. He half raised himself and then sank 
back again. ‘No, no, you do not—and I must not lose time. My 
dearest, when did you see me first? You will tell me at Westbeed.” 

I interrupted him. “In the garden at my father’s Rectory,” I 
whispered, breathless. 

How he looked at me, and how he continued to look when I added: 
‘“‘ On the second of June, four years ago.” 

His gaze turned into one of amazement, almost of joy. 

‘You have known it all this time?” he said wonderingly. I thought 
he hardly realised what it was, or there would not have been that joy 
in his face ; but perhaps he was too weak to do so. 

“ Not all the time. Since you left me for Paris. I found my Bible 
in your drawer. I read what you had written.” 

I spoke in little sentences ; I felt as if I should never breathe 
freely again. His eyes did not leave my face for a moment; he 
seemed taking in the meaning of my words more through them than 
by his ears. 

“You have known it all this time,” he cried. ‘I have often longed 
to tell you, but dared not. My darling, why did not you tell me?” 

I hardly knew then why I had not told him’; my brain was col 
fused, but something made me answer: ‘‘I dared not either.” 
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“ T want to let you know the story,” he said, “and I have not 
much time. You know there was always a quarrel, and he treated 
my mother so badly after my father’s death—you know how I loved 
my mother. I was half mad with anger, and I was a wild fellow—I 
have told you that before, Lucy ; always in some scrape or another. 
I tried to make him do her justice. It was money she ought to have, 
and he kept it, from some legal quibble or other. I left my regiment. 
I had been laid up with some trifling illness and was supposed to be 
still in my own room. A good fellow, Morley, a brother officer, was 
to conceal my absence and to let me know the minute matters looked 
dangerous. I got off in a smuggler’s craft disguised as a sailor—my 
regiment was in the Isle of Man. I was like a schoolboy out ona 
freak. It was the fun of the thing I liked, though in a rage with 
my uncle, and determined to beard him—poor fellow.” 

Here I gave him some of the nourishment ordered ; he swallowed 
it and continued his story : 

“T saw him and he refused everything. I said I would make him 

do it, but I had to run off, for somebody came. Later in the day I 
got a telegram, mysteriously worded and addressed to a false name, 
from Morley, bidding me return at once or all would be discovered 
and I a ruined man, a disgraced soldier. My craft agreed for a con 
sideration to sail with the first tide next morning. I tracked Sir John 
to the wood, and again demanded my mother’s money. He refused— 
I threatened—he pointed his gun at me, saying he was afraid of his life. 
I saw that mine was really in danger, jumped at him, and caught hold 
of the gun ; he wrested it from me, and when in his hand it went off. 
The next moment a man, who did not know me, had me by the 
throat, crying out, ‘You have murdered him ;’ and after a deadly 
*scuffle, I flung him off. You see, if I was taken or stopped, and Sir 
John told who I was or anything, I was ruined and disgraced for 
ever. So I just took to my heels and fled—TI ran for my life. I did 
not know my poor uncle had shot himself in wresting his gun from 
me, but I soon found there was a hue and cry after me, which made 
me fear something bad had happened. Ah, my dear, you know 
the rest.” 

It was wonderful how Marcus had rallied, and with what spirit and 
fire he told his story. But what wonder could compare with the 
change wrought in the mind of the girl who listened to him. The 
whole world was transformed again. A miracle had been worked. 
He was innocent ! 

A flood of joy and gratitude rushed over me. I found no diffi- 
culty in believing now. There was no stunned feeling, no impossi- 
bility. ‘The wonder was that I had ever thought him guilty. He! 
Marcus ! my husband ! the noblest of men. 

I covered his dear hands with kisses in humble reverence. 

“T was such a bad fellow,” he said, smiling and stroking my hair ; 
“or, if not bad, such a thoughtless harum-scarum fool. You saved me, 
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little wife—you, with your innocent face, your generous actions and 
your Book, for I kept my promise. I read it every day ; I did indeed, 
If I am a better fellow now, it is your doing.” 

Was ever any creature in the world so happy as I for that one 
blissful minute? And then I suddenly recollected that he was going 
to die. 

It could not be. God could not be so cruel. Just as we were 
again happy, in the moment that my own Marcus was given back to 
me, God would not take him from me. 

I clung to him, I whispered in his ear: “I know you will live; I 
know you will live.” 

As for me, strength had returned to me in a wonderful manner. I 
had been wasting away from the hopelessness of my sorrow. With 
hope, the power of recovery came back. I sat by him and kept 
giving him the nourishment and stimulant from time to time. And 
by-and-by he fell asleep, and still I sat by him, while my heart went 
up to God in prayer and praise. 

Doctor Winsley called late to see me, not Marcus. He could not 
believe his eyes when he found him not only alive, but in a calm, pro- 
found slumber. Beckoning me out of the room, he insisted that Sir 
James Paget should be telegraphed for at once. 

“There is not the internal injury I apprehended. I have mis- 
taken the case,” he said gently. ‘I should like another opinion, 
and that the best that can be had. It is a most unusual case, but I 
hope for the best.” 

“I knew he would recover,” I said calmly ; but notwithstanding 
my calm words, floods of happy tears burst from my eyes. 


And I was right. He recovered, and the accident left‘no bad effects 
behind, though Sir James agreed with Doctor Winsley that it was “a 
most unusual case.” And I got well, too; happiness is a worker of 
miracles, and I was the happiest girl in England. By-and-by I con- 
fessed to my husband what I had believed when I found my Bible, 
and he said he only loved me the better for my devotion, and called 
me a heroine, whose heroism had nearly cost her life. But the only 
sorrow I now have in the world is that anything should have made 
me believe that my husband was ——I cannot write the word. I 
am so glad that the belief almost killed me. And if it had done so 
quite it would be no more than I deserved, and the verdict on my 
death ought to have been given in the three expressive words: “ Served 
her right!” 





UNDER NORTHERN SKIES. 


By CuarLes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AuTHOR oF ‘THROUGH 
Hotxanp,” &c. 


(pe again we set sail 

from Stockholm. This 
time our destination was 
Gotland, also an island of 
the Baltic. In its way, is 
it not the most wonderful 
of all islands? Yet how 
few seem to know anything 
about it. They have heard 
of such a place, they may 
tell you ; perhaps will indi- 
cate its position on the 
map ; believe that the title 
of the King of Sweden’s 
second son is Duke of Got- 
land; and there it ends. 
Yet if Gotland were only a 
little more accessible: if 
its shores were washed by 
the waters of the English 
Channel instead of those 
of the Baltic: it would be 

thought one of the wonders of the world. 

We left Stockholm about five o’clock in the evening. For the 
first and only time in our experience the air on Malar Lake was 
warm. The beauties of the lake were at their best. It was nothing 
short of an earthly paradise. Time went on, and a glorious sun- 
set flushed earth and sky. Islands and the wooded shores were 
bathed in gold. The colours of the waters would have composed a 
rainbow. They are no ordinary sunsets, in these northern skies ; 
skies varying every moment almost like the changes of a kaleidoscope. 
If they are brighter than usual old sailors say there is going to bea 
change of weather. No change to-night could have been for the 
better, and we hoped no change was in store. 

Malar Lake seems to have innumerable outlets, and this evening 
Wwe soon turned into new waters. Now, in narrow straits, we almost 
touched the shore and looked far up into the deepening forest glades. 
Then we launched out upon wide crescents and circles. But always 
and at all times we were surrounded by a solitary, deserted land. 
Towns or villages there were none; few signs of life ; a world given 
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up to itself, where the wild birds build and sing. The hours vanished 
until all light and colour fled from the sky, and darkness fell. About 
ten o’clock we launched out into the Baltic. 

Just before doing so, a passenger landed at a settlement consisting 
of a solitary lighthouse and a small cottage or two for the keepers, A 
brig lay at anchor in the sheltered waters, and our passenger, her 
skipper, had been to Stockholm concerning freight. As soon as we 
were in sight, a boat shot out from her, came alongside, and before 
long we had left them far behind. 

Our steamer was small, but not uncomfortable. Her captain was 
rough and hardy, but thoughtful as though he had had the politest 
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training in the world. Oneold man, also a passenger, spoke excellent 
English. He, too, had passed his life on the troubled waters, and 
had been to Stockholm to seek cargo for his brig, lying in Wisby 
harbour. But he had not been successful, and declared that times 
were changed. Brokers and shippers wanted their freights carried 
for nothing, and the system did not pay. 

He was an amusing old man, with a good deal of dry humour; 
appeared to have gone through life with a certain amount of obser- 
vation, and gave us the benefit of his wisdom. His weird tales of 
the people, at home and abroad, were endless ; adventures that made 
one’s hair stand on end, and stories that caused one’s flesh to creep. 
He abounded in murders and suicides that had come within his own 
knowledge ; records of people who had disappeared overboard on dark 
nights, without rhyme or reason, or had been spirited away, none 
ever knew how or where. 
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So we supped upon horrors unfolded with dramatic power; and 
his quaint humour and sayings shortened the night. The stars were 
brilliant. Our vessel in the open sea rolled and strained un- 
easily, though there was little swell upon the water. But she was 
small and narrow and lightly charged. In some of their rough 
seas a passage in her would prove an ordeal to be recorded. It 
blew cold, too, upon these wider waters, under the dark night sky. 
There was no warmth in all those flashing, trembling stars, though 
much beauty. The skipper, thoughtful as I have described him, had 
rugs brought up for our benefit, and seats placed under the lee of his 
cabin on the bridge. There we sat and chatted and listened to 
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creeping tales, far into the small hours. The stewardess brought us 
coffee ; the skipper in largeness of heart insisted upon adding cognac. 
In the rare intervals of silence we listened to the throb of the engines, 
the rush of the paddles ploughing the wide waste. But there came 
a moment when even the skipper and his old chum—they had been 
boys together at sea fifty years ago—thought it time to turnin. An 
hour or two’s sleep would enable one the better to appreciate the 
wonders of Gotland. 

About five o’clock the next morning we entered Wisby harbour: a 
scene to be remembered. ‘The sun had risen; all the freshness of 
early morning was upon the earth, The place was still sleeping. It 
looked a dead world as we steamed up within the long breakwater. 
Twice dead, for above the houses of the town, sharply outlined 
against the clear morning sky, were wonderful and romantic ruins: 
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ruin upon ruin. Singular-looking minaret towers uprose above all 
else, like the towers of an Eastern mosque. The houses, built on 
slopes, appeared one above another. The whole was encircled by 
ancient massive walls, with towers and gateways at frequent intervals, 
We might have been approaching some Eastern city, and almost 
expected to be greeted by dark-skinned Moors in flowing garb, 

At the landing-place a small crowd of some twelve or fifteen people 
had assembled. No flashing Orientals draped in abbas ; nothing at 
all half as picturesque ; only ordinary Northern folk, calm and quiet: 
half of them town boys, always first on the alert in scenes of 
excitement. 

The hotels—such as they are in Wisby—had not awakened, and 
there was no one in this small crowd to represent them. We felt 
adrift, until the skipper and his old chum recommended us to a house 
where we should be comfortable, if nothing more. There was no 
restaurant attached to it, said they, but everything of that sort would 
be found in the town. So we departed with a guide, who certainly 
was the very opposite to anything Eastern or interesting. 

He led the way up the quay, through narrow turnings, over the 
most horribly paved streets in the world. All houses and windows 
were closed, doors barred against invasion. 

We reached our quarters;at the foot of a sharp ascent, paved, as 
usual in Wisby, with stones like petrified eggs, hard end upwards, 
The house was closed. We knocked for admission. . Hollow sounds 
echoed through a long passage, but no other response, We: repeated 
the summons.’ Presently, distant, shuffling footsteps, a growl like the 
first roll of thunder, bolts impatiently undrawn, accompanied by what 
sounded like strong language, but was probably only a. Wisby form of 
welcome and benediction. 

The door half opened, and a startling head of hair appeared, as if 
its owner had also supped all night upon horrors. This was the 
general factotum of the house; a man who would do everything or 
nothing for you, according as you made it worth his while. 

Our guide took up the tale. He was really a decent specimen, 
though not outwardly favoured, and in an unknown tongue soundly 
rebuked our lazy doorkeeper for his sluggard ways. He talked with 
such good effect that the sleepy eyelids opened their widest, the 
affrighted door did likewise ; we were admitted and escorted to rooms 
above, neat, clean and satisfactory. Our foothold in Wisby was 
secured. 

Gotland, it may at once be remarked, is the exact opposite to 
Bornholm. The interest of the latter lies not in its capital, but 
is spread over the whole island. The interest of Gotland, on the 
contrary, centres in Wisby, and the remainder of the island is 
comparatively uninteresting, barren, dreary and unproductive ; given 
over to great stretches of moorland, to peat fields, dark and gloomy, 
yet with a certain fine tone about them reminding one of the Shetland 
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moors. But Shetland has hills and slopes and long-drawn undula- 
tions cleaving the sky, singularly attractive in their lonely charm. 
Gotland is flat, unfertile, with a great deal of barren, stony, un- 
romantic ground. It has its cultivated portions, and agriculture is 
one of its sources of industry ; but the general impression of the 
island is not one of prosperity and abundance. The fields of golden 
corn, the sweet clover and scented hay, the laughing, happy hay- 
makers, which had so charmed and gladdened one’s heart and eyes 
in Bornholm, were here conspicuous by their absence. 

But how sing the charms of Wisby? What other country had 
such a capital? Such an accumulation of ruins, such wonderful and 
perfect old walls? It stands alone in the world. 

Wisby loudly proclaims its antiquity. Gotland was once the key 
of the Baltic, a centre of commerce and industry. It waxed rich and 
great. The stream of industry between Asia and Western Europe 
flowed past Gotland, and made it prosperous and important. This 
was about the eleventh century. The earlier history of Wisby is 
unknown, but is supposed to date back to the eighth century. 

About the thirteenth century a good deal of the Eastern trade 
diverted to Southern Europe and began to find its way round the Cape 
of Good Hope. ‘This was before the time of the Crusades. The 
prosperity of Gotland was affected, but she was still to remain 
flourishing for a season. Then she grew proud, forgetting that 
before Honour is Humility, separated from Sweden, declared her 
independence. 

Perhaps this, more than anything else, contributed to her downfall. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, she possessed many 
convents, eighteen churches, and was surrounded by massive walls, 
guarded by great gateways and numerous watch-towers. It is the 
wonderful ruins of these churches, and the wonderful walls and 
towers, that can yet scarcely be called ruins, that form to-day the 
unrivalled attraction of Wisby. 

After declaring its independence, it was attacked and plundered 
by Waldemar, King of Denmark. Nearly 2,000 of its people were 
slainand many of its treasures were carried off in shiploads. But the 
principal treasure boat was lost in a great storm, and went down to 
enrich the palaces of the mermaids at the bottom of the deep blue 
sea. If one could only dive and gather these bright glistening gems 
that lie there “ unrecked of and in vain!” 

After this, Wisby went through vicissitudes and disturbances, and 
gradually declined. Trade and prosperity left her, wealth diminished, 
her influence ceased. She grew feeble and died out. But she has 
left standing this wealth of Gothic ruins which make her one of the 
most remarkable towns in the world, without a rival. 

Our first care that morning was to discover a means of breaking 
our fast, for we were ourselves rapidly qualifying for ruins A 
restaurant was discovered near our rooms, and good, bad or indif- 
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ferent, as it might be, we boldly entered. A maiden declared that 
breakfast was quite possible, accompanied by every earthly delicacy. 
This was a libel on her part, but never mind; no doubt she spoke 
according to her lights. 

She was spreading one of the many tables, when in came the 
landlady, with a very civilised reverence for this out of the world spot. 
Next she attacked the maiden all forlorn for thus setting for the 
“quality.” Her jargon sounded like so much Chinese ; but to E. it 
was perfectly intelligible and very amusing. We were transferred to 
an inner room two steps higher in the world, here evidently a distinc- 
tion something like the ancient above and below the salt. If 
anything, it was less comfortable, for we were nearer the kitchen. 
Frying, baking, and brewing of coffee was going forward. When the 
door opened, sounds and scent and a heated air mingled their 
charms, and made themselves more free than welcome of our 
neighbourhood. 

It all passed away. When we went forth again, Wisby was waking 
up. Life began to stir, doors and windows to open, the business of 
the day commenced. It was not at any time bustling or noisy, 
crowded or distracting. We had the place largely to ourselves. But 
it plunged us ina dream of wonder and romance which remained as 
long as the walls and ruined churches, watch towers and old gate- 
ways were present to mesmerise us with their singular charm and 
influence. 

The town itself is well situated upon the sea, and the walks by the 
shore are very interesting. On the one hand, the ever-flashing and 
restless water; on the other, rising walls, towers, and ruins con- 
spicuous above the houses. Ruins crumbling with the burden of 
centuries. Here a pointed archway, framing the sky; there a long, 
roofless church, moss grown, with an east wall still standing more 
perfect than all the rest, beautiful with pointed windows and Gothic 
tracery, and perhaps a rose with nothing left of it but the outer circle. 
Towers meet the eye everywhere, square and castellated, many of 
them broken away into crumbling, ivy-crowned fragments. 

In your walks about the town you are constantly coming, most 
unexpectedly, upon one of these ruins. Many of them are closely 
surrounded by houses, and all sorts of impossible little courts and 
alleys. Opening a door at a venture you suddenly come upon one 
of these courts, with perhaps a trailing vine about it, to make it 
green and fresh and beautiful. At the end, if you go down, you are 
bewildered by the presence of a great ruin of which you had no 
previous conception. Under its very shadow the poor live in crowds, 
very indifferent to its charms, or to anything except the daily struggle 
for existence. 

The ruins seem to multiply. You turn a corner, and at the end 
of a bit of quaint street is one of the old gateways, with massive 
tower and loopholes, the upper part half in ruins. On your left 
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hand is a Gothic arch, also part of a ruined church, standing almost 
alone, full of refinement. On your right, carrying your eye upwards, 
you observe the encircling walls with all their towers. Most con- 
spicuous of all, because so different in style, are the minarets of the 
cathedral, which throw an Eastern glamour and atmosphere over the 
whole town. 

The streets are, many of them, full of an interest of their own, 
They are built without plan or design ; narrow, tortuous, up and down 
hill, horribly paved, yet of great charm: the charm of antiquity, 
Some of the houses date back to the Middle Ages, and remind one 
of Nuremberg. But Nuremberg, wonderful as the old town is, has 
none of the charm of these ruins, which make of Wisby an artistic 
Gothic paradise. 

What matter if the rest of the island be comparatively barren and 
deserted ? Within the walls of Wisby you are independent of all 
outer influence. If you have not nature, you have art in perfection, 
in its most beautiful and refined, most rare form and aspect: the 
beautifying and decaying work of centuries, Ruins that are perfect, 
because hitherto untouched by renovation. 

To walk the streets in thin boots is an expiation severe as any 
practised by ancient monks. The hired carriages, clumsily built, tear 
up and down the narrow, stony thoroughfares with a crash that would 
wake the dead. They cut corners short, and swirl round curves as 
if pursued by a legion of demons. You are sent flying right and 
left in your seat, with a vengeance that would shake the very teeth out 
of your head, and are only saved from shipwreck by a vigorous clutch 
at the woodwork ; just as a despairing rider hangs on to the mane of 
his horse. Happily you are soon out of the town, away in the open 
country, where your shattered frame has some chance of recovery, 
and your ruffled plumage gradually settles down. 

The climate is very mild, and many flowers fruits and vege- 
tables grow here that find no place elsewhere. We landed on 
market day, and market is held in the old square, under the walls 
and shadow of the cathedral. Buyers and sellers were diligently at 
work, Country barrows, drawn by donkeys and the small horses for 
which Gotland is famous, groaned under their weight of wares. 
Small, sour cherries, abundance of currants and gooseberries, splendid 
vegetables, blushing and blooming flowers. There was much fish 
also, very good of its kind. Half the market-place was given up to 
ironmongery, and crockery and pottery spread out on straw for the 
temptation of extravagant housewives. There was a sound in the 
air of many voices, and the donkeys frequently brayed as if deter- 
mined not to be outdone in this matter. The people were quaint 
and countrified, but clean and healthy looking, and many of the 
women wore curious head-dresses and gold ornaments. Most of 
these had come in with their poultry and butter and eggs ; small 
eggs, worthy of the very small fowl that lay beside them. 
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Our ‘little guide was astonished at our interest in the market. But 
in truth it was not only amusing, it was the only sign of life and 
small excitement we had found in this veritable Dead City of the 
Baltic. He was a neat little guide, with a sunny face, amiable and 
honest looking, who conversed rapidly with E., and resorted to signs 
when he particularly wished to impress the unfortunate Englishman, 
who had no Swedish, and was evidently an object of compassion. 
The rough pavement seemed a delight to him; his feet flew over the 
sharp stones, in search of keys or information, as if they had been 
softest lawn. 

He led us to the sea walks, and showed us where the mulberries 
grew in abundance, on trees like currant bushes. But the fruit was 
not yet ripe. ‘Before I come or after I am gone, the roses always 
bloom.” There were chestnut trees also, and fruit-laden vines growing 
in the open air, of which the people are very proud. 

The keys of the ruins—for they are kept locked—are in the 
custody of the hospital porter. Of course he was not to be found. 
His vrouw thought he might be in the market, or he might be else- 
where. This seemed probable. He was certainly playing truant, for 
evidently he was not at his post. Should we like to go over the 
hospital? But we had had experiences of hospitals in remote places ; 
sights that remained unfading : especially one of Santiago recollection : 
and declined the offer. Why harrow one’s feelings when no good is 
to come of it? 

Our nimble little guide at last found the errant door-keeper in a 
house not far off. The walls bore a sign, and the windows an intima- 
tion that beer and wine were dispensed there. The good man had 
been innocently enjoying himself. The care of the hospital and the 
contemplation of the ruins were depressing influences. He came out 
in the best of humours, quite at our service. The keys were in his 
possession. Like a wise man, he never parted with them. Nota 
weighty bunch, but two small duplicates, at whose touch, like an Open- 
Sesame, all gates flew back. 

Some of the gates were already open, and the ruins in the hands of 
the restorers: those despoilers of the beautiful that are sometimes 
necessary. One ruin, especially, was being thoroughly overhauled, 
and from a height there came down a huge bit of stone so close to 
our heads that, accompanied by a far off demoniacal laugh, it looked 
very much as if chance had not had much to do with the adventure. 
Another inch or two, and not possessing Irishmen’s skulls, we should 
certainly have been conveyed to the hospital, forever unconscious to 
all its inner sights and sounds. The mason evidently meant to give 
us a fright, but he might have done more. We beat a wholesome 
retreat, but the overseer, coming in at the very moment, administered 
such a wordy castigation to the unseen Vulcan, that for some time to 
come his evil propensities must have had rest. 

Our older guide pointed out all the beauties of the ruins, which, 
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indeed, needed no interpreter. Crumbling remains of Gothic tracery ; 
exquisite oriel windows, still perfect with the exception of the glass, 
ornamentation often delicate as lace work, in all the refinement of age 
and partial decay. Wonderful arches standing alone, spanning the 
whole ruin from north to south, framing the east walls and windows 
beyond. Delicate flying arches, sometimes three or four of them, 
one behind another. Crumbling walls and masonry on all sides, often 
ivy-laden. 

We mounted some of them by unseen staircases in the towers 


WISBY. 


fragments of stone steps now hardly yielding foothold. Outside, we 
trod the narrow ways, giddy with the height and a sense of insecurity. 

The view was wonderful. All around and about us were the ruins. 
Conspicuous above all stood out the white walls and minaret towers 
of the cathedral. At our feet, the small, curious town, its mazy 
streets, narrow and uneven; steep slopes where the houses rose one 
above another, often seemed falling into each other. Surrounding 
all were the old walls with their watch-towers and gateways. 

Of the forty-eight towers once standing, thirty-eight are still sufi- 
ciently perfect to look formidable. Some have been turned into 
store-rooms ; others are inhabited. They date back to the thirteenth 
century, yet are not the original walls of Wisby. Beyond the walls is 
the “Gallows Hill,” where, formerly, people were put to death and 
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buried ; and here a ruined church—the only one outside the walls— 
is robbed of its just romance by so melancholy an association. The 
small harbour of the town, the strong breakwater, the flashing 
sapphire sea beyond, complete an unrivalled picture. 

Wisby has so shrunken, deteriorated and died out, that half the 
space within her walls has become barren and unoccupied. At night 
all is mysteriously dark and silent, and the shadows of the great walls 
impress one uncomfortably. The deserted portion is unlighted. 
Even the chief streets have nothing better than a long pole supporting 
a branch of iron, looking itself very much like a gallows intended for 








sacrifice. Into this an oil lamp is placed, which just serves to make 
darkness visible. 

When the moon is full, Wisby is at its best. She shines with a 
pure, cold light upon all these ruins, and they look like what they are, 
ghosts and remnants of a departed world. Every detail is subdued 
and softened and made wonderfully romantic by the pale light, 
so intensely bright and silvery under these northern skies. From the 
hill above the cathedral, the view is matchless ; “‘Change‘and decay 
in all around I see,” you may well exclaim ; whilst the dark unchanging 
sea beyond is made visible by the moonbeams. 

That afternoon we had left the ruins and the town and dismissed 
our little guide for a time. Committing ourselves to the tender 
mercies of a primitive driver, and the mercies of a “ Victoria,” primi- 
tive also, but not tender, we had dashed and crashed up the hilly 
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streets, and passed through one of the great solemn gateways out into 
the country. Fridhem, a place some miles from Wisby, was the 
object of our ambition. It is inhabited by Princess Eugénie, sister 
of the King of Sweden, and is the only place on the island of the 
least importance. 

The road led through a barren, uninteresting country, beside the one 
railway Wisby has had the enterprise to construct: a narrow-gauge 
single line, about five miles long. We passed many a stony field, 
where it seemed hopeless to look for cultivation, varied now and then 
by a plantation of stunted fir trees. The sea to our right was seldom 
visible. After a good deal of such monotonous and unchanging 
scenery, we found ourselves at Fridhem. A very retired spot and the 
perfection of a summer retreat. In winter it must be equally depress- 
ing. The house was large for Gotland, built of wood, and deliciously 
cool and pleasant looking. It was surrounded by trees, except where 
it faced the sea, which broke almost at its very foundations. The 
cliff was high, and a sloping bank and staircases led down to the 
shore. A verandah ran the whole length of the house. Here one 
could sit the live-long day, revelling in sunshine and blue sky and 
sparkling sea, in perfect quiet and repose. ‘There was a studied 
wildness about the grounds far better than any. arrangement of a 
precise order, and one was free to wander about at will. Just beyond 
them was the highest point of the island, where you might throw 
yourself on the grassy slopes and gaze for ever upon the boundless 
sea, the “sounding ocean.” Here, too, were steps in the rocky cliffs 
to conduct you to the white, dazzling beach, where to-day the blue 
water broke in quiet ripples, kindliest and most wooing of its moods. 

After this, Jehu turned inland. The scenery was always the same ; 
monotonous and unproductive. Sometimes we came to larger and 
deeper plantations, and that was all. Long roads bordered by flat 
fields, and never so much as a hill or an undulation. But presently 
we did reach a hill, and the second object in our drive. It was at 
the end of a short by-road, and formed part of a small estate. ‘Upon 
this hill there grew a tower,” from which we saw the whole island 
stretched out as a map. Here we at once realised the difference 
between Gotland and Bornholm. Nothing arrested the eye except 
its churches dotted about, many of which are old and interesting 
to the antiquarian, but very different from the round churches of 
Bornholm. 

At our feet in this singular spot was a tomb in the midst of the 
garden, the eccentric idea of a former proprietor. A large mausoleum, 
and through wrought iron gates one saw coffins, great and small, 
marked with gold letters. A melancholy object ; yet the whole neigh- 
bourhood was so deserted by the living that it seemed scarcely an 
unmeet resting-place for the dead. 

We were not sorry to find our drive coming toanend. Approach- 
ing Wisby, the walls stood out with all their charm and singular 
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influence. It was difficult as ever to realise that these were Northern 
latitudes, and we were carried in spirit to the land of the Moor. 
There uprose a vision of Tangiers. There, outside the walls, we had 
seen caravansaries, camels in every attitude and every stage of 
burden, patient, meek-looking creatures ; stalwart, handsome Orientals, 
neither meek nor patient, with flashing eyes and long beards, wrapped 
in their abbas, wrangling and bargaining with each other. One 
almost expected to come upon the same thing here ; but all was silent 
and abandoned, and the Eastern vision gave place to the colder 
realities of the North. The ground without the walls of Wisby was 
deserted and barren as a sandy plain; immediately within them, a 
portion of the uninhabited, unused territory was devoted to nothing 
more romantic than a rope walk. 

We were glad to return to the streets, the evidences of a dead 
world, the signs of a living. In the evening we went down to the 
breakwater, a solid piece of masonry made to resist immense seas. 
Outside, to break the force of the waves, it was supported by huge 
blocks of granite, simply thrown down and allowed to lie there. 

We watched a sunset from the end of the stone-work. Before us 
the wide sea stretched far as eye could reach. The sky grew red 
and angry, with magnificent wave-like clouds that varied every 
moment with the growing twilight. Presently, deep red flashes and 
beams, splendid and beautiful, shot upwards from the horizon: a dis- 
play of the Northern Lights. Blood-red reflections, caught by the 
sea, were carried on by heaving rollers that followed each other with 
majestic sweep ; followed and died out without breaking, only to give 
place to others. ‘There were no angry waves to-night. Silence was 
on the sea, and solitude. Not a vessel in sight, scarcely a craft in 
the small harbour. 

Above, rose the town, its outlines of minarets, towers and ruins 
mapped against the deepening sky. A matchless picture. Other 
places have their palaces.and churches, a thousand and one attrac- 
tions; no other place has this wonderful assemblage of ruins, all 
within a stone’s throw of each other, embraced within a narrow area, 
surrounded by ancient walls with towers keeping watch and ward over 
their priceless treasures. 

Darkness deepened, but those Northern Lights still flashed about 
the sky in silent, solemn grandeur. The moon rose still and pale, as 
if angry at the invasion of her realm ; a round, silvery shield, beautiful 
as a dream, cold as death, lighting up a sleeping world. 

We left it all in sorrow. We had seen nothing grander and more 
startling, more magnificent and supernatural than this display of the 
Aurora Borealis, in conjunction with the weird influence of the won- 
derful town. It was worthy of being a last impression of Wisby, and 
shall be the last recorded, though it was not our last day in the little 
capital of Gotland. 

When we finally went down to the coast, our factotum, who had 
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sleepily admitted us that first morning, condescended to accompany 
us and carry our luggage. It cannot be said that we parted from him 
reluctantly. He was a man to be kept in good humour, and, being 
avaricious, there was only one way to his heart. However, in going 
through the world, one meets all sorts and conditions of men, and the 
tenth good man and true makes up for the nine unsatisfactory men 
that went before. 

But we left Wisby without any sad reflections upon human nature; 
without any sad reflections of any sort, except regret for the end of 
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our stay. It was altogether a different feeling trom that with which 
we had seen Bornholm vanishing from sight. The one remains in the 
mind as an idyll, the other as a wonder. There we had left our 
heart, here our admiration. To both we should one day like to 
return. Each has its charm, each its privileges, each its powers of 
attraction. Nothing, indeed, can give greater pleasure than to explore 
the shores of the Baltic and make friends with the islands that repose 
in its waters. 

As Bornholm had faded from our vision, so Wisby fell away, its 
ruins, towers and minarets, its Northern influence, its Eastern 
glamour. The vessel steamed out of the small harbour on its way to 
Stockholm. Presently night fell and closed the scene. 
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MERCEDES. 


By RosA MACKENZIE KETTLE, AUTHOR OF ‘** THE MISTRESS OF 
LANGDALE HALL,” &c. &c. 


I SCARCELY know how it happened that in the English village 

where I spent my childhood and early youth even the rustics 
learned to call me Dofia Mercedes. I think it must have been their 
love for the courteous foreign officer which made them honour his 
daughter. 

Our cottage was one of the tiniest abodes in that model village. 
The old Squire loved to see his tenants suitably housed. Under 
the thatched roofs peeped out dormer windows, and there were 
gardens to each dwelling, with neat back yards, and premises kept in 
absolute order. This was a matter of course. No one dared to be 
slovenly. ‘The master’s quick eye, as he rode down the long winding 
street, would have detected any irregularity. 

Our modest abode was roomy enough for its three occupants, my 
father, myself, and our foreign servant. Nor was it likely that the 
military taste for neatness and symmetry, which was a leading feature 
in the Squire’s nature, should be set at naught by his old friend and 
companion in arms. 

Together they had gone through many a hard day’s march and 
many a hard-fought battle in the great Peninsular struggle. Often 
they had slept on the bare ground of the stony Sierras, sharing the 
same hard couch, the same limited rations. In their fiery youth and 
manhood they had breasted bravely the storms of life; and now, in 
the same tranquil haven, though their estates were more unequal, 
they were going peacefully together down the*vale of life. 

The Squire in one respect was poorer than my father. He, too, 
was a widower, but childless. Often he would lay his long, thin 
fingers on my head, as I listened breathlessly to some story of long- 
past battle and adventure, and say softly : “‘ Henriquez, what would I 
not give for a little son to match your tiny maiden !” 

“Ay de mi, Mercedes! What will become of my little one?” 
were the last words uttered by the brave officer and sincere Christian, 
who, but for that one fear, would have received the last solemn order 
as calmly as in his earlier days he had obeyed the mandate of his 
superiors. 

For my part, I thought of nothing but losing him. Though but a 
child, I had been his constant companion. Never had those closed 
lips uttered an unkind word, or those shrouded eyes looked on me 
otherwise than tenderly. It was my only comfort to think that I had 
never voluntarily given him trouble. 
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Now his friends showed me all possible kindness. I might haye 
found a home in almost any house in the village, from the Hall and 
the Vicarage to the broad-eaved cottages in the shadowy street. But 
I could not part from Assunta, our faithful housekeeper ; and my 
father had inspired me with a love of independence. I had been 
brought up in my mother’s faith, that of the Church of England, her 
native country. My father had never changed his religion, but he 
reverenced the faith of his dead wife, and attended punctually the 
services in the only place of public worship within reach. Assunta 
was not so liberal, and I feared she might get into trouble with the 
domestics in another household. I therefore decided, as soon as I 
was able to come to any conclusion, that we would remain together 
and dwell in the little cottage under the park wall. 

One favour I accepted gratefully. This was that I should com- 
plete my unfinished education—hitherto the pleasant task undertaken 
by my father—in company with the Vicar’s daughter, a girl of my 
own age. Sybil Marchmont and I were fast friends. We suited each 
other exactly: all the more for being utterly unlike. She was fair 
and gentle, somewhat indolent. I was more like my foreign ancestors 
than my English mother. Assunta, who was foolishly proud of me, 
used to say when she brushed out my long, dark hair, or arranged 
the black mantilla which she put on in the Spanish fashion over 
my head and shoulders for my daily walks to the Vicarage: “ Ah, 
there are many donzellas walking in Madrid with just that step 
and air!” 

Those were happy days, after the grief of my first severe bereave- 
ment wore away. It seems to me as if the sun always shone over 
the Vicarage garden—in the green lanes there was always pleasant 
shadows, God over all in that cheerful home, and love in everything. 

One grief, however, hung long over the village—the Squire's 
lingering, but not painful, illness. He used to ride through the 
streets till the very last, and often stopped to inquire after me. He 
never forgot his old friend’s child, until the chords of memory were 
loosed, the golden bowl broken. Then the sound of the slow horse- 
hoofs under the elms ceased. He lay for a while tranquil, submis- 
sive, but sorely broken in mind and frame ; and, finally, he too passed 
away. The hall remained unoccupied: the distant relative who 
inherited the property not caring to reside among us. 

Very soon a difference became perceptible. The steward com- 
plained of the harsh, inconsiderate orders transmitted to him. Many 
a lordly oak and elm were felled in the park ; tenants were receiving 
notices to quit ; the rents were raised and worse changes threatened. 
The establishment at the hall was diminished. Mr. Marchmont was 
the next to leave us. A family living in a distant county, hitherto 
occupied by a relation, became his own. 

Vaughan Darrell, a young man fresh from college, fond of field 
sports and society, a friend of the new Squire, had been chosen to 
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succeed our grave, much respected pastor. He would, probably, be 
amore congenial companion for his patron, if he ever condescended 
to visit us; but there seemed small ground to hope that the sick 
and needy, the careworn and unhappy would find the same comfort 
from his ministrations. 

It was a great shock to us all the first time we saw him ride care- 
fully up the street, with a number of sporting dogs in his wake. It 
was true that as yet he was only a visitor, Mr. Marchmont having 
kindly invited him to the Vicarage, to judge of its capabilities, and to 
introduce him to his new sphere of duty ; but we none of us liked him. 
Sybil, especially, fled from him, and thereby prompted him to persecute 
her with unwelcome attentions. For myself, he scarcely noticed me, yet 
even his fine words were an offence. I heard him say to Mr. March- 
mont: “ An arrant Gipsy! She knows well enough how admirably 
that scarlet hood becomes her clear brown complexion and jolly 
looks! Mergedes—that means Mercy—why cannot she call herself 
by a suitable English name ?” 

“The young lady is partly Spanish. She has blue blood in her 
veins,” said my kind friend, hurriedly, as they passed at a little 
distance in front of the alcove in which we were seated, along one of 
the laurel walks. 

After Mr. Marchmont’s departure I would have gone quite a mile 
out of my way rather than pass the Vicarage, and the tribe of barking 
hounds for ever about the doors. I could not avoid them altogether. 
In the lanes, in the meadows, in my favourite walks, through the 
lately deserted park, I was constantly meeting these riotous com- 
panions of the Vicar; and though he called them off and made 
ample apologies, I could willingly have dispensed both with them 
and their master’s urbanity. 

He certainly seemed to be doing his best to make acquaintance 
with his parishioners ; and. I think the people began soon to like 
him. ‘ He was so neighbourly, and the dogs were that life-like ;” 
and the men said if they did any mischief—killed an old 
dame’s cat, or worried the hens—“he was reddy enough to pay 
for it.” 

“A good young fellow enough, and hearty ;” but there was none 
of the respect they had shown Mr. Marchmont in their way of 
speaking of his successor. 

When my earliest friends had left the village, it crossed my mind. 
for the first time, that it was not well to be alone. Assunta could 
scarcely be called a companion. She was an old, very faithful, much- 
loved servant, but she was nothing more. I found also that, even 
for our quiet mode of life, the resources I had at my command 
were barely sufficient. I began to have misgivings as to the future, 
and to find the present state of things intolerably dull. So, 
without seeking counsel, I sent a carefully-worded advertisement to 
the Zimes, in which I described myself as an English lady, 
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thoroughly acquainted with the Spanish, Italian and Portuguese 
languages, and solidly educated ; and offered my services as a travel- 
ling companion for young ladies wishing to go abroad. 

Next I wrote to Mr. Molyneux, my father’s banker in London; 
and I made all the necessary arrangements for installing Assunta as 
mistress of my cottage during my absence, packed up a trunk and 
portmanteau, visited all my poor pensioners—even at the risk of 
meeting the Vicar and his dogs—satisfied that I should soon bid 
them farewell for a season. 

I was surprised, on opening Mr. Molyneux’ reply to my letter in- 
forming him of my intentions, and asking him to answer any applica- 
tions made to him on my behalf, to find myself addressed as “ My 
dear Miss Mercy.” I took up the envelope, but there was the 
familiar “‘ Dofa Mercedes,” with my father’s honoured name, just 
as usual, 

His old friend very strongly advised me, however, in his kind 
letter, to lay aside this name for a time, and to call myself by some 
less remarkable appellation. ‘“ Mercedes meant Mercy,” which was 
what our saucy young Vicar had said. Well, perhaps they were right. 
Rivers meant the same as Rios de Monte, and might serve my present 
purpose better. 

My advertisement was answered ; and, backed by Mr. Molyneux’ 
certificate of merit, my services were accepted—though not exactly 
in the manner I had proposed. 

A lady, widowed, with two young daughters, particularly wished for 
a chaperon for them, as she was unwilling at present to enter into 
society. She also desired for them instruction in Spanish. Her 
residence was in the North of England; her health extremely 
delicate. When, if ever, it was re-established, or if a warmer climate 
were recommended, she might wish to take the young ladies abroad, 
in which case Spain would be their destination. 

I closed with this proposal, and travelled to my destination : the 
only objection respecting my appearance being that I was too young 
and pretty, at least so Lady Forsyth said, with a kindly glance 
and smile. 


The accounts which reached me at intervals of further changes 
near my old home reconciled me to any little minor troubles in my 
new one. The hall had been completely transmogrified to suit the 
requirements of a Royal visitor, and more old oaks and beeches had 
been cut down to defray consequent expenses. It was reported that 
the Squire played deeply. He was mad about racing and yachting, 
the steward said. The estate might have to be sold, if he went 
on much longer in the same fashion. 

I found myself, after a while, quite at home. Lady Forsyth was 
very rich, and she had only these two daughters, whom she had 
made co-heiresses. No fear of a second marriage, though she was 
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very fair and pleasant to look upon; much handsomer than either 
of my pupils, who were said to resemble their father—an opulent 
merchant, knighted on the presentation of an address to Her 
Majesty. ‘The family was not an old one. 

My girls were very docile and good-natured, but not pretty, or 
distinguished-looking. They seemed still mere children, though they 
were both grown-up ; and one of them, I learned, after I had been 
with them some time, was even engaged to be married. It was a 
profound secret. Lady Forsyth told me of it as a mark of especial 
confidence ; adding that Lucy was much too young—much too 
childish—to leave her at present. Other causes, she continued, 
pointed to the wisdom of postponing the wedding. Possibly it might 
never take place. 

I do not think that either of those young sisters troubled herself 
with the idea of marriage, and the separation it must bring about. 
They were very much attached to each other, and to hosts of living 
creatures—pets of all kinds—which came and went at their bidding. 
Anna would spend hours searching for a lost rabbit or kitten ; and 
Lucy made love to every bird in the brake or on the wing. I can 
see her now with hosts of pigeons circling round her fair head, or 
cooing, perched on her shoulders. 

The sisters dressed alike; but Lucy wore round her neck a 
slender gold chain. The locket suspended from it was always 
concealed by the high bodice of her frock. It looked more like a 
school-girl’s birthday gift, but perhaps it might be a love-token. 
Anna wore many ornaments, constantly changed and openly displayed. 
She was fond of turning her crosses and lockets round, and speaking 
of the friends from whom she had received them on birthdays and 
family festivals. Lucy wore but that one; and never, by any 
accident, touched or alluded to it. There was only one year’s 
difference in their ages. In disposition there was a great similarity ; 
only, sometimes, a little more seriousness in Lucy—a far-away ex- 
pression in the soft grey eyes, a tender, sympathising tone of voice 
which might betoken that the still waters of her maiden life had been 
stirred. 

It was Anna who first, in laughing tones, alluded to her sister’s 
hidden ornament. 

“Cannot you persuade Lucy, Miss Rivers, to wear something 
she is not ashamed to exhibit? It seems so foolish to hide that 
locket, and to put on nothing else. She has numbers of presents 
handsomer than mine.” 

I thought she was right, and that the attempt at concealment 
was more likely to provoke notice than the display of her in- 
visible lover’s gift; but when I approached the subject, Lucy -was 
impenetrable. 

“Oh yes! I have crosses and lockets like Anna’s—plenty of 
them,” she said, colouring to the roots of her fair hair. ‘ There are 
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other jewels, more valuable, but I do not care to wear them till I am 
older.” 

** But I think, if only to please your sister, and to avoid making 
yourself conspicuous,” I said, cautiously, for I by no means wished to 
pry into my pupil’s secrets. “I would sometimes, on public occa- 
sions, like the concert to-morrow, wear an ornament which you did 
not mind showing. It does look strange always to hide your locket,” 

“JT think you are right,” said Lucy, after a serious pause; “I would 
not for the world attract notice. It must seem foolish,” she added, 
blushing yet more furiously. “I have a whole drawerful of trinkets, 
and you and Anna shall choose for me. I do not in the least care 
which of them I wear to-morrow night.” 

I was rather surprised at the brilliance of her treasures. We 
selected a small diamond and enamel cross, which became her white 
neck ; but I saw a link or two of the golden thread peeping out, and 
I am sure the still hiddem locket hung from it. 

The concert was held at a town several miles distant, and was 
numerously attended. My pupils looked remarkably well. Lucy had 
more colour than usual ; but her manner was calm, even dignified, 
considering her low stature. Anna was in a flutter of excitement. 

One gentleman, whom I did not know, was for some time in 
attendance on our party. When we left the concert-room he offered 
his arm to Miss Forsyth, and she took it without hesitation. A 
gentleman belonging to the neighbourhood escorted Anna and myself. 
He was an enthusiastic musician, and spoke only about the eminent 
performer to whose strains we had all been listening, enchanted. 
The drive home was a very silent one. I think the music still held 
us in thrall. I, at all events, quite forgot to ask Lucy, as I had 
intended, the name of her distinguished-looking cavalier. 

When we alighted from the carriage I heard something fall on the 
stone door-step. The girls ran into the house, but I stooped down 
and by the light of the carriage-lamp saw some sparkling ornament 
which I did not recognise as, belonging to any of us. I carried it up 
to my own room and examined it more attentively. 

It was of very trifling value. Such a trinket as one schoolgirl 
might give to another, but the device was high-flown and sentimental. 
Suddenly it struck me that I held in my hand Lucy’s hidden 
treasure. 

I knew that she would grieve sorely over her loss, which she was 
sure to discover when she took off her dress; so I folded it in a 
blank sheet of paper, sealed it up, and gave it to the young ladies’ 
maid whom I encountered in the passage, telling her to give it to Miss 
Forsyth, with my love. Lucy’s manner at breakfast was grave, even 
to sadness. Very little conversation passed between us, though 
generally the girls talked freely about any little gaiety we enjoyed 
together. When I went upstairs to see their mother, Lucy and 
Anna, with their arms linked together, were slowly pacing the broad, 
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eat terrace in front of the house. It appeared to me that Lucy’s 
usually sunny brow was clouded by perplexities respecting herself. 

Lady Forsyth, also, looked grave when I entered her room, but she 
received me with much kindness. At first we spoke about the music. 
The girls had given her a lively description of their evening’s amuse- 
ment. The large party from the Castle had quite brightened the 
appearance of the Town Hall. 

Presently, after a pause, she said: “ Lucy had a great surprise last 
night. I wish I had known who was staying at the Castle: I almost 
think I should have made an effort to accompany you. It is the first 
time she has been seen in public with the gentleman who will, I 
suppose, one day be her husband. What did you think of his 
countenance and manner? Anna tells me he was the most 
distinguished-looking man present.” 

“Undoubtedly,” I replied, “if he was the one who led Miss 
Forsyth to the carriage. I have seldom, if ever, seen a handsomer 
man. May I inquire his name? You did not mention it when you 
spoke of her engagement.” 

“T want, first of all, to hear your real impression of him,” said the 
mother, anxiously. ‘ Did he look as if he really cared for my dar- 
ling? There are circumstances in his past history that make me a 
little uneasy. His sudden admiration, too, struck me as almost suspi- 
cious, for there is nothing brilliant about either of my dear girls. They 
must be well known before they can be appreciated. Lucy was a 
mere child—not yet introduced—when they met at a house in the 
country where she was paying a visit to one of her schoolfellows. 
They sat next to each other at dinner, and I believe he made the 
proposal that very same evening.” 

“That was, certainly, rather quick wooing,” I said. ‘‘What was 
Miss Forsyth’s answer ?” 

“Oh, she was bewildered, carried away by his impetuosity. At 
first, she told me, she said ‘No, no ;’ but he would not take her timid 
refusal. He became her shadow, and she was flattered and gratified 
by attentions which were coveted by more beautiful and gifted women. 
Iam not sure whether she loved him, but she certainly admired and 
liked him. Miss Rivers, what did you think of his manner to my 
daughter? I do not like to say it, but my child is so richly endowed 
with money that it behoves me to be careful to whom I entrust the 
charge of her happiness.” 

I hesitated. Lucy’s shrinking, delicate face and manner had not 
seemed to me likely to attract and fire the love of the handsome, 
princely-looking gallant I had seen with her the night before. 

“TI see that you are of my opinion,” said Lady Forsyth, who was 
watching me closely. ‘ But this affair is not without embarrassment. 
Lucy has given her word ; and though I am not sure that she quite 
knows her own mind and heart as yet, she is too honourable to draw 
back, except on very sufficient grounds. Delay is all that has been 
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gained at present. That is imperative. She is much too young to 
marry. We must wait.” 

The entrance of aservant cut short the conversation. I recollected, 
after leaving her, that I still did not know the name of Lucy’s suitor, 

On returning to my room I was rather surprised to find a lettering 
quite unknown handwriting, yet with the post-mark of my home; and 
on opening it hastily—fearing that something had happened to my 
only correspondent there—I was still more astonished when I read 
the signature. 

My housekeeper had met with a slight accident. She had sprained 
her wrist, and Mr. Darrell, our young Vicar, had undertaken to inform 
me of the circumstance, and that she was in a fair way towards 
recovery. 

‘‘ He had called to see her,” he said, as in duty bound, “and found 
her trying to write to me, and she had gratefully accepted his offer to 
relieve her of this difficulty.” 

“Do not fear, Doia Mercedes, that your faithful servant will be 
neglected. Everyone is kind to her for your sake. I shall visit her 
daily till she is well, and I promise to tell you of her progress. You 
see I call you by the name which is loved and respected here, though 
I have addressed the letter to Miss Mercy Rivers. As I look at the 
envelope it seems strangely unsuitable. . You are so thoroughly 
Spanish. I picked up a few words of your beautiful language when 
I was travelling in the Peninsula with my friend, our young Squire. 
By the way, I hear he is thinking of settling at the Hall. An 
opulent marriage will relieve him of past difficulties. I have ventured 
to write and inform him of many things here about which he ought 
to know—hard cases—and much that is decidedly rotten in the State 
of Denmark. He is good at heart, and capable of improvement. I 
confess I would rather have heard he was going to marry a woman of 
good principles and high spirits than this rich, foolish baby. She is 
not out of her teens. But we live and learn, as I know from experi- 
ence ; having, as it seems to me, lived long and learnt much since l 
came to this out-of-the-way corner of England.” 

I liked the Vicar’s letter better than his conversation—almost as well 
as his sermons—which were always original and often eloquent. I 
could not help, too, laughing at the postscript: ‘“ All the dogs miss 
you dreadfully. I suppose I must not say their master does also. 
They send respectful compliments and promise not to jump upon you, 
if they can restrain their joy, the next time they meet you in one of 
our muddy lanes. Remember me to Miss Forsyth. I once had the 
pleasure of meeting her, and have not forgotten the occasion.” 

Anna came to look for me before I had finished reading my letter. 
I had not reached the postscript and did not convey the message. 
The horses waited at the door, and my companions were in theif 
saddles when I got downstairs to accompany them. 

Our ride was a longer one than usual, and took us through some 
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of the most beautiful scenery of the lovely West Riding of Yorkshire; 
the Elland Woods, the Calder River, the scene of many a bloody fray of 
which the girls were fond of reading, lay before us. ‘Though we had 
to pass through one of the busy centres of industry, those noble trees 
and blossoming thickets had been respected. Close to the thriving 
mills one came upon knolls and crags, wooded and peaceful, where 
“mavis and merle were singing.” The steam-whistle of the railway 
train did duty in places where once “ the hunter’s horn was ringing.” 

In a remoter green glade of the Elland Woods we came upon quite 
a cavalcade of ladies and gentlemen, among whom I recognised 
Lucy’s cavalier of the previous evening, and I saw him draw near to 
her. They rode for some time side by side in conversation. No 
one else, while he was her attendant, approached her. I saw that, 
among the guests at the Castle, her secret was a secret no longer. 

While I was meditating on the subject, Lucy suddenly broke off 
her conversation with the stranger, and called me to come nearer. 

“You must let me introduce you to our dear friend, Miss Rivers,” 
she said, simply. Then, blushing, she named her distinguished- 
looking cavalier, who bowed gracefully. 

If an adder had stung me I could not have started more quickly. 
It was with the greatest difficulty that I repressed an exclamation. 
My discomfiture was evident. The Spanish-looking hidalgo lifted 
his dark, haughty head, and turned upon me a glance in which sur- 
prise was tempered by a most kindly expression. His eyes seemed to 
pie.ce me through and through. 

“Miss Rivers is evidently not well,” he said ; promptly edging his 
horse with practised skill between us, and laying his hand on mine, 
as it »eld the bridle. ‘‘ Take care: your horse will not stand that 
horrid whistle ; I saw that his swerving startled you. Let me guide 
him pa.‘ that awkward turn down to the river.” 

My h.nd trembled so much that I did not resist his attempt to 
control ti: : horse, which had begun to curvet and bound at the sound 
of the rai.way signal. That firm but light pressure brought us both 
under control. But I could not thank my protector. No words 
came to my lips. I bowed silently without lifting my eyes. Lucy 
pressed to my side. 

“Let us keep together,” she said, gently. ‘ Mr. Wolversley 
understands horses so perfectly. He cured my pony of shying at the 
white stones when we were staying at The Firs.” 

“Miss Rivers does not share your confidence in my powers. She 
looks frightened to death at me, much more frightened than when 
she really was in some danger,” said he, laughing. ‘ Suppose we have 
acanter over this strip of sward. Meeting this summer wind we 
shall recover our spirits.” 

He was right. The exhilarating breeze, the lovely woodland, our 
swift progress did revive me. Meanwhile, he did not cease to watch 
me, 
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“That will do,” he said ; and we drew in our reins simultaneously 
as the road began to wind up one of the steep hills of the district, 
and the soft turf gave way to paving stones. ‘Tell me,” he said ina 
low tone, while Lucy was looking back to see how far we had out- 
stripped the rest of the party, “ what was there in the three syllables 
of my old Saxon name which startled you so fearfully ?” 

“ Do not ask,” I said, almost involuntarily. ‘It would not give 
you pleasure to know.” 

“Then I am right,” he said. ‘It was my name that scared you, 
like the Highland or English Border maids, when ‘a Percy’ or ‘a 
Douglas’ rang on the wind. Never mind! I shall find out your 
secret in time. Miss Rivers believes that I am a wolf in reality, as 
my name denotes, but in sheep’s clothing,” he said gaily to Lucy, 
“‘ Wolversdene, my inheritance, which I hope one day to show you, 
is not in the least like a wolf's den. Not that I have seen much ot 
it,” he added, shrugging his shoulders, ‘and the only time ‘I passed 
there the old West-country Hall was transmogrified to suit the plea- 
sure of Royalty. Even then, full of noble guests, it seemed dull 
enough ; it wanted touches of a woman’s hand to make it habitable.” 

I remained silent ; but my heart swelled within me. I turned my 
head away, that he might not see the tears. 

“Wolversdene!” said Lucy. ‘‘ What a pretty old English name it 
is! The description of the place would make one love it. A meny 
English village with a green, and old-fashioned houses round it.” 

I could keep silence no longer. ‘It was so once ; but times are 
changed. Forgive me, Mr. Wolversley. That sunny English village, 
with gabled houses clustering round the green, was my home; is so 
still, though I am temporarily absent. I could not bear the altera- 
tion since the dear old Squire’s death. It may be dull, as you say, 
now ; it never was so in his and my father’s lifetime ; not, at least, 
to me.” 

“Then you ave Doiia Mercedes—I thought so!” he exclaimed. 
* Vaughan Darrell described you exactly. Do not think that the old 
English Hall has fallen altogether into unlucky hands. The good old 
times may yet come back.” 

He looked at Lucy with a smile ; but she was re-arranging a flower 
which threatened to fall from her riding-habit, and did not respond 
to his glance. 

We had another canter over a breezy bit of moorland before we 
reached home ; and the wind blew away my ill-temper. After all, as 
the young Vicar said in his letter, ‘‘ we live and learn.” 

That gay young rider was not, any more than his clerical friend, as 
yet too old to learn, and profit by the lessons of life. 

Lucy came to me in the old-fashioned terrace-garden, where I was 
cutting off overblown damask roses to be made into pot-pourri. 1 
remembered that I had not given her the Vicar’s message; and 
conveyed it nearly, if not quite, in his own words. She did not fora 
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moment speak ; but plucked off, somewhat absently, a few of the 
fading roses. At last she said, in an embarrassed manner, but not in 
answer : 

“Miss Rivers, I have never thanked you for finding my locket. 
It was not of any great value, but I should have been very sorry to 
lose it, for it reminds me of the happiest week in my life.” 

“When you were at The Firs, and Mr. Wolversley tamed the pony, 
I suppose?” I said, looking up from my employment. 

Lucy blushed deeply. ‘‘ No, oh no, not then; it was not Mr. 
Wolversley who gave it to me. It was not even a person with whom 
I was very intimate; I have never heard of, or seen him since, till 
to-day,” she added. ‘It was Mr. Darrell, who is, you tell me, now 
the Vicar of Wolversdene.” 

“Mr. Darrell?” I exclaimed. ‘How came he to give you a 
locket? And, oh, Lucy, why do you prize it so much more than the 
other gifts ?” 

“ Because it was given out of his poverty,” said Lucy. “It was 
more to him than diamonds would be to millionaires ; and it was so 
kindly done. No one had known that it was the eve of my birthday, 
but in some way it oozed out ; and my friends gave me books and 
flowers ; some of them expensive presents, but all unpremeditated. 
Mr. Darrell rode off in a torrent of rain, and crossed a flooded river. 
The next morning I found the little turquoise locket on my table. I 
knew it came from him though there was no written word.” 

The idea of Vaughan Darrell as a hero of romance was so uncon- 
genial to my usual notions of our new Vicar, that I could scarcely 
help smiling ; but to Lucy it was no laughing matter. 

“T have put the locket away. I think my dropping it, after all my 
care, was ominous. I shall not wear it again. But when you see 
Mr. Darrell, or if you answer his letter, will you tell him that I have 
not forgotten his kindness, or that happy week.” 

“You will see him, often, yourself, dear Lucy,” I said, “if your 
future home is to be at Wolversdene.” 

The blush faded, leaving Lucy deadly pale. 

“Oh, I don’t know ; Iam not sure. So mamma has told you of 
my first offer. Miss Rivers, do you know much of your landlord?” 

“Not a great deal; only by hearsay,” I said, somewhat embarrassed 
in my turn. “ I knew his predecessor, the dear old Squire, intimately ; 
but Mr. Wolversley has been very little at the Hall since he inherited.” 

“What made you shudder when you first heard his name?” 
asked Lucy, quickly. “You are too good a horsewoman to have 
been terrified by a start or a swerve. I am sure it was hearing his 
name suddenly that agitated you.” 

“Yes, I was startled ; so many associations were awakened. Lucy, 
I would rather not say more. I may be unjust, prejudiced. There 
have been changes at home which grieved me, but all may be set 
tight again there when you become the Lady of Wolversdene.” 
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“If ever Ido become the Lady of Wolversdene,” said Lucy, thought. 
fully. ‘Well, there is time to think about it yet; the engagement is 
only conditional ; it may never be ratified.” 

She turned away as she spoke, and I did not wish to say more, 
After all, marriage might steady the young Squire, and promote the 
happiness of his dependents. But I did not quite like the idea of 
that hidden locket, now laid reluctantly aside, nor Lucy’s confession 
that it reminded her of the happiest days of her life. 

A week of excitement followed. It was the gay season in that part 
of the world, and we were drawn into the vortex. Flower shows, 
archery meetings, lawn-tennis parties were the order of the day. | 
had to chaperon the young ladies, and I must own that I found my 
duties very far from unpleasant. 

The neighbours, especially the large party staying at the Castle, 
followed Lady Forsyth’s example, and treated me with the most 
flattering cordiality. Whether I wished it or not, I was obliged to 
dance and sing, act in charades and play all sorts of games, in which 
I was said to excel. In short, I was young and very happy. 

It was scarcely possible to retain my first unfavourable impression 
of Lucy’s future husband ; for as such, in spite of her reserve, I 
regarded Mr. Wolversley. He often talked to me about Wolvers- 
dene, and asked innumerable questions respecting the old Squire's 
management of his property. It seemed to interest him when I 
spoke of the deep love and respect of the tenants for their landlord. 
He had thought the duties he was suddenly called to perform 
troublesome and monotonous, he said, but they wore quite another 
colouring when I spoke of the ties which in the happy days of yore 
had bound classes together. 

Many a time I tried to draw Lucy into these conversations ; but 
she always shrank away. I knew the place and the people, she 
argued. Mr. Wolversley was learning to love his home from my 
descriptions of it: if she interfered, it would be very unbecoming 
and might attract notice. 

I thought it only natural that Mr. Wolversley should seek to combat 
my, at first, inveterate prejudices. I knew that he, as well as Lucy, 
had seen me shudder at the sound of his name, and shrink from his 
approach. He did not know that when his hand closed on mine, as 
he pretended to soothe my steed, that his touch, firm yet gentle, 
controlled me more effectually than it did the horse. 

From that moment I had ceased to dislike the old Squire’s suc- 
cessor. Very soon a warmer feeling of interest for his future fate 
grew strong within me. I believed that in those deep dark eyes, on 
that broad open brow, I read the promise of better things than his 
gay, reckless career had hitherto led him to contemplate. He was 
certainly improving in steadiness, in self-control, and self-denial. 

He was very gentle in his manner to Lucy. They were always 
sharing in our amusements, and never seemed to care to stray 
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away and take long téte-a-téte walks together. I supposed that the 
-complete mutual understanding between them prevented jealousy or 
misinterpretation ; or else that they were quietly studying each other’s 
character before coming to a final agreement. Lady Forsyth was 
especially anxious that Lucy should have time to reflect, and that 
matters should not be precipitated. 

A larger gathering at the Castle than usual, and a ball in the even- 
ing, brought thither many friends from distant parts of the country. 
Among others, the Vicar of Wolversdene, who was a first-rate cricketer, 
received an invitation. I had, of course, answered his letter, and 
thanked him for his kindness to my housekeeper, who was now well 
again, and had told me that all the time she was laid by scarcely a 
day passed without his visiting her. 

I dwelt lightly on Miss Forsyth’s reception of his message, 
merely saying, as she requested, that she had not forgotten him or the 
pleasant time they had spent together in the Isle of Wight. I did 
not feel at liberty to allude to Lucy’s engagement, nor did I know 
whether he associated her image with that of the “rich, foolish baby ” 
who was, he had said, to bestow her hand and her wealth on his 
patron. 

In one of the walks near the Castle I met the Vicar. Not a little 
to my surprise, Lucy was leaning on his arm. They separated on 
seeing me; but not before I had noticed that they were in close 
conversation. 

I am sure that I looked gravely displeased ; but neither of the 
culprits seemed much disturbed. Lucy took my arm instead of the 
Vicar’s, and he walked by my side, telling me home news, and giving 
us explanations of the match which was going forward. It was soon 
his turn to play, so he had to go back to it. 

At night the Castle and grounds were illuminated and fireworks 
let off in the park. A great crowd collected to see the really beauti- 
ful sight. A stream flowing over a weir was lit up still more 
grandly. The cascade of falling water, with a smooth expanse 
beyond, shone like gold under the glorious rays of the harvest moon. 

The dancers in turn flocked from the mansion to enjoy the cool 
breeze off the water. It was like a scene in Fairyland. Now in deep 
shadow under the fine old trees, now irradiated with light, figures 
flitted to and fro, scarcely recognising each other. 

I had been dancing with Mr. Wolversley, and he led me out to see 
the illuminations ; but I was most struck with the contrast presented 
by that calm, clear, glorious, golden moonlight. 

“Yes, you are right,” he said. ‘Nature is always better than art. 
Let us go on the bridge yonder, far away from this crowd of people, 
and look down the stream.” 

I could not resist the temptation to see what I knew was a 
beautiful reach of the water. The fireworks had attracted most of the 
sightseers to the terrace. The dark figures, backed by the strong 
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light in every window, stood out widely. I shivered. It looked as if 
the beautiful building were on fire. . 

“You are cold,” he said; “and yet the night is sultry. “Or are 
you shuddering at finding yourself alone with me? Dojfia Mercedes, 
I thought—I hoped—that I had conquered some of your prejudices ; 
that I was no longer an object of aversion ?” 

“No; oh, no!” I exclaimed, involuntarily. “It was only a 
superstitious fancy, as if someone were walking over my grave. Those 
people clustered at the base of the central tower look as if they were 
collected together to put out a conflagration.” 

‘No, those are only feux de joie,” my companion said, drawing me 
to the other side of the bridge. ‘‘Do not look at the people, or the 
rockets, or the lighted windows. They are all very well in their way, 
but not to be compared with the harvest moon. She is at the full to- 
night. Afterwards her light is never so brilliant. The waning moon 
is always sad, and no month in the year is like this one. No moon 
will ever seem to me like this. Mercedes, when we see it again next 
year, will it be shining upon the oaks at Wolversdene ?” 

** Perhaps it may, if there are any left standing,” I said. I noticed 
that he called me by my Christian name; he spoke gravely, and 
his voice recalled my father’s pronunciation of the word. ‘A good 
many of the grand old trees have been felled lately.” 

‘IT give you my solemn promise not another shall be touched while 
I am the master,” he said, earnestly. ‘The glorious old trees 
may totter to their fall unmolested. Is there no atonement for the 
sins and follies of youth? I ama man, now. Believe me, if I could 
live the past years over again, they would be spent very differently.” 

I was touched by the gravity of his manner. ‘I do believe you,” 
I said. ‘There is always atonement if we truly seek to amend our 
lives. Yours, henceforward, will be spent under happier auspices. 
For your own sake and for Lucy’s, I trust it will be useful and 
prosperous.” 

**Do you think that marrying an heiress is a good beginning for a 
nobler career?” he asked, doubtfully. ‘To find all one’s difficulties 
removed, without the slightest exertion of one’s own, seems to me not 
exactly the way to bring out the finest features of a man’s nature.” 

I was silent. All my pulses were throbbing. 

*‘ Tt seems to me,” he went on in the same doubtful tone, “ that it 
might be better to abjure pomps and vanities, to work hard, if one 
only knew what to set one’s hand to—this idle right hand, which yet 
has strength in it.” 

He laid his thin, aristocratic, nervous hand on the parapet of the 
bridge, and looked at it disdainfully. 

‘There 2s work for all,” I ventured to say; “ but it is differently 
ordered. You, with your finer organs, your strong powers of mind 
and cultivated talents, should take thought for others who are less 
able to take thought for themselves.” 
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“Will you help me to find out my allotted duties?” he said, 
impetuously. “Lucy is a mere child. She does not know her own 
mind or understand my character. I cannot learn from her. But 
you, Mercedes, you have taught me to know myself. Complete the 
work—make me what you will. My future lies in your keeping.” 

I drew away the hand he had taken, and left him standing alone 
on the bridge. I scarcely know how I reached the Castle and stole 
into the ball-room, like a guilty creature. My part as a chaperon that 
night was merely nominal. Lady Forsyth had exerted herself to 
accompany us, and had told me to enjoy myself. I sat down in a 
shaded window, striving for composure. 

How could I have been so false, so faithless, to my young charge— 
the girl who trusted in me so implicitly? Knowing, as I did, that 
Mr. Wolversley was her plighted lover, how had I allowed him to 
love me? Could it be true that I returned his affection ?” 

This man whom I had so long regarded with dislike, as the dis- 
turber of the Eden of my childhood—what spell had he worked 
to make every pulse beat, my cheeks burn, my heart faint with- 
in me when I repulsed him? All the dreams I had indulged of 
being his and Lucy’s friend, of our future life at Wolversdene, as 
near neighbours, were dispersed in a moment. I felt that between 
him and me seas must roll, lands part us. Henceforth I must be an 
exile from my home. 

Just then, I heard a voice on the terrace below me say, in 
impassioned accents: “ Lucy! my darling! Can you really make up 
your mind to be a poor man’s wife? Do you indeed like the 
Vicarage better than the Hall at Wolversdene ?” 

The reply was spoken in a whisper; but in the silence of the 
moonlight night—on this part of the terrace there was solitude and 
shadow—I caught the tone of Lucy’s voice, though I did not hear 
her words. 

“Are you satisfied?” breathed a voice at my ear. “ Must I sell 
my life to an heiress, when my heart is wholly thine? Mercedes, 
Lucy and I have long quite understood each other. She is as 
much in love with Vaughan Darrell as he has long been with her. 
Will you not take her place, and teach me, as she could never have 
done—though she will make my friend a charming little wife—how 
to bring back the old times and return to the old ways, and walk in 
the footsteps of the old Squire, at Wolversdene ?” 

Need I say what was my answer? It was.given as we sat in the 
half darkness of the old embrasure of the window of the Castle in the 
West Riding, and it was ratified on the same day and in the same 
holy place where Lucy gave her hand to her lover. 

We were to be neighbours and fast friends, and the Hall and the 
Vicarage at Wolversdene, were and still are our respective homes. 























































































































































































FAULT-FINDING. 


HERE is an art of “ putting things” that should be studied by 
everyone who desires to get through life usefully and pleasantly, 
How many quarrels would be avoided if we could always say with 
courtesy and tact any unpleasant thing that may have to be said. It 
is related of a good-humoured celebrity that when a man once stood 
before him and his friend at the theatre, completely shutting out all 
view of the stage, instead of asking him to sit down, or in any way 
giving offence, he simply said: “I beg your pardon, sir; but when 
you see or hear anything particularly interesting on the stage, will 
you please let us know, as we are entirely dependent on your kind- 
ness?” That was sufficient. With a smile, and an apology that only 
the art of putting things could have extracted, the gentleman took 
his seat. 

There is a story of a separation which took place simply be- 
cause a gracious announcement had been couched by a husband 
in ungracious terms. ‘My dear, here is a little present I have 
brought to make you good-tempered.” “Sir,” was the indignant 
reply, “do you dare to say that it is necessary to bribe me into 
being good-tempered ? Why, I am always good-tempered : it is your 
violent temper, sir!” And so the quarrel went on to the bitter end. 

At no time is this art of putting things more useful than when we 
have to find fault, which is a very difficult thing to do well. We all 
have to find fault at times, in reference to servants, children, husband 
or wife ; but in a great number of cases the operation loses half its 
effect, or has no effect at all, perhaps a downright bad effect, because 
of the way in which it is done. 

What makes it so difficult to find fault well is obvious. We have 
to do a thing which is almost certain to be disagreeable to the person 
we do it to. How is this difficulty to be overcome? The first 
caution that may be suggested is never to find fault when out of 
temper. In numberless instances reproof is rendered ineffectual, not 
by its severity, nor simply by its natural unwelcomeness, but by the 
manifest heat or irritation with which it is accompanied. It may be 
very hard to help it, but it is certain that, as a rule, we shall find fault 
in vain when we fail to keep our temper. If the temper is wrong the 
time is sure to be wrong also. Better put off till to-morrow the re- 
proof that would be given in bad temper to-day. 

There is a time of to find fault, and in the right perception of 
when that time is lies no small part of the art of managing others. 
Want of discrimination in finding fault is likely to be as fatal to its 
success as it would be fatal to the physician’s treatment, were he to 
ignore the fitness of time and condition as an all-important element 
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ef consideration. The reproof which has most sympathy in it will 
be most effectual. It understands and allows for infirmity. It was 
this sympathy that prompted Dr. Arnold to take such pains in study- 
ing the characters of his pupils, so that he might best adapt correction 
to each particular case. 

We have been led to think of the bad habit of fault-finding by 
lately seeing a husband and wife who have acquired it and who seem 
inclined to make the worst instead of the best of their matrimonial 
bargain. “Faults are thick where love is thin;” and love having 
become thin some married people exaggerate the badness of their 
bargains. A man having one well-formed and one crooked leg, was 
wont to test the disposition of his friends by observing which leg 
they looked at first or most. Surely the last people we should draw 
with their worst leg foremost are our life partners. ‘The best of men 
are only men at the best. They are, as Sterne said, a strange com- 
pound of contradictory qualities. 

Ought husbands and wives to be ill-natured judges of what is 
amiss? Suppose a wife has discovered that she has married a mortal, 
and that the object of her ante-matrimonial affections is by no means 
free from infirmities of temper and character. Has she any more 
right to treat him with contempt than she has to condemn a man 
because he is consumptive and cannot lift a heavy load, or walk a long 
distance? She should be to moral infirmities, as well as to physical, 
“a little blind,” remembering that the virtues upon which she prides 
herself may to her husband appear as innocent vices, requiring, on his 
part, forbearance and consideration. Complaints are unjust, unkind, 
and unwise. The time is past for complainings or invidious compari- 
sons. If defects, unseen before, have arisen, she should resolve 
either to remedy them with diligence or to bear them with gentleness. 

“Let a man,” says Seneca, “ consider his own vices, reflect upon 
his own follies, and he will see that he has the greatest reason to be 
angry with himself.” The best advice to give husband and wife, and 
all who live in close intimacy, is to ask them to resolve, in the words 
of Shakespeare : “‘I will chide no breather in the world but myself, 
against whom I know most faults.” 

Thus it is, that by an impartial survey of our own characters, our 
disappointment in our friends may be moderated, and our love, so far 
from declining, may acquire additional tenderness from the conscious- 
ness that there is room for mutual forbearance. Indeed, it is often 
the very imperfection of human nature, rather than its perfection, 
that makes the strongest claims on the forbearance and sympathy of 
others, and, in affectionate and sensible natures, tends to produce the 
closest unions. 

We sometimes form unreasonable expectations and make unreason- 
able complaints respecting people because we do not sufficiently take 
into consideration this truth—that all good intellectual and moral 
qualities cannot exist in the same character, but that precisely as we 
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have much of any one quality in any character, so must we look for 
a deficiency of some other. Instead of doing this, when disposed to 
condemn any one near us for a particular prevailing fault of character, 
we should consider if he could have been fairly expected, with his 
good qualities, to have been altogether free from the noxious fault. 

Every creature is after his or her kind. Surliness and honesty are, 
for example, sometimes found together. When we find such a case 
and experience the benefit of the honesty, let us ascertain, before 
condemning the surliness, if it be not in fact an essential element of 
the character of the individual, which could not have been absent 
without the other also. Do we, again, appreciate the benign nature of 
someone associated with us, but feel disposed to find fault because it 
is attended by a want of vigour and activity ; let us ask ourselves 
whether we could reasonably expect two good qualities so opposite to 
each other to be largely developed in the same person. By taking 
this calm, philosophic view of the faults of our friends we shall greatly 
increase our peace of mind. 

“Grumble and get on,” is a favourite maxim of John Bull; and, 
strange as it may seem, it is by adherence to this maxim that the 
British people have become the foremost in the world. The maxim 
must, however, be taken in the right sense ; for grumbling or fault- 
finding, like everything else, has a goodside and a bad. We maybe 
said to see fault-finding on its right side when we see a man find 
fault with himself—that is, never satisfied with his exertions in any 
good cause, or his attainments in any laudable or generous pursuit. 
‘‘ Grumble against yourself and get on to high erected thoughts” 
and noble performances, 

“‘ Fret not thyself,” is the sensible advice of the Psalmist. There 
are those who fret alone, whom no one can cheer, who brood over 
their wrongs, over things that go wrong, till their face always lives in 
shadow, and who claim with infinite impertinence that they are unsel- 
fish because they do not complain in words; as if their selfishness 
were not more hopeless than that of the opencomplainer. The latter, 
at least, gets rid of his temper in words ; the other nurses it. There 
are others who are always forecasting evil, who allow small cares 
and troubles to overwhelm them with fear and hopelessness, and 
who drag life after them like an over-weighted cart. 

Self is the shadow that darkens our lives and prevents us from 
being bright companions. Occupied with the thought of our own 
unhappiness, we cannot think, as we ought, of the welfare of others, 
and so we become a cloud on their sunshine. The great secret of 
cheerfulness is not to be absorbed in ourselves. We must be sweet 
and sunny, because we wish others to be happy and satisfied. Never 
forget that ‘‘ smiling in thy brother’s face is charity.” 
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By G. B. Srvuart, 
RED!” 
“ My dear!” 

“Would it bother you very much to brush my haira little? I 
have such a headache—mamma used to do it—and it zs such a 
relief !” 

“Of course ! Only I’m afraid I am such a clumsy brute I shall not 
do it right. However, you must tell me ifI hurt you, and I'll get into 
the way of it directly. So—=is that comfortable ?” 

“ Delicious ! ” 

Fred Chantry and his Evelina had been married six weeks, and had 
passed a month of real housekeeping at the Laurels, after a fort- 
night’s honeymoon at Shanklin. The Laurels was a brand new villa 
in a suburban road, where the ruts would engulf a good sized peram- 
bulator. ‘There was not, despite its suggestive name, a bush or tree 
within sight of the house ; yet Evelina Chantry still declared that she 
liked the approach to her new home far better than the gloomy 
avenue which wound through her father’s park ; ‘‘a lot of trees about 
a place are so unwholesome, you know,” she would say. 

To-day Fred had just come home and divested himself of his coat, 
with a view to doing a little gardening, when his wife’s plaintive appeal 
substituted a hair brush for the intended spade. Evelina lay on her 
bedroom sofa in a pretty white tea-gown, and Fred, astride a chair at 
the back of the couch, brushed vigorously and rythmically at her 
long golden locks. 

“ Are you better, my love ?” 

“Ever so much! You Co it beautifully ; better than mamma.” 

“You ought to have a maid to look after you, Evelina. I wasa 
selfish brute to marry you on £300 a-year and bring you to a hole 
like this ! ” 

“ How dare you, Fred, talk of my houseas ahole? As fora maid, 
one of my chief objects in marrying you was to escape from Dawkins 
—she led me such a life! Who wants a maid when they have a hus- 
band who can brush hair as you do?” 

“Well, I always did say you were the pluckiest girl in the world; 
this last month has proved it, if I hadn’t known it before. You've 
been up to the stores, I suppose, to-day ?” 

“Yes, and I got a new List, and everything is so wonderfully cheaper 
than we can buy it in the little pokey shops down here ; I shall get 
everything there.” 

“And have you been working the sewing-machine ? ” 

“Yes ; I did half-a-dozen dusters and seven muslin blinds, and I 
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have almost finished hanging them—didn’t you notice the top win- 
dows as you came along?” 

“‘ Hence the headache!” 

“Oh, the headache’s nothing-—it is almost gone—I think I really 
only wanted to see whether you would do what I asked you still or 
not! We've been married more than a month, you know!” 

“You darling!” Here Mr. Chantry suspended operations with 
the hairbrush and kissed the top of his wife’s head. “‘ All the same,” 
he continued, “I do feel every day that I was wrong in letting you 
generously sacrifice yourself to a poor man like myself when your 
own home was so different “ 

‘** Fred, you couldn’t help yourself—I zvoudd marry you.” 

“T couldn’t help myself—that’s true enough! But I ought to have 
managed my uncle better. I ought to have pretended to take his 
advice, or something, to conciliate the old curmudgeon. Who would 
ever have dreamed of his having the brutality to stop my allowance 
when I married? ‘If you can afford to marry I am sure you can 
afford to do without my hundred a year,’ he wrote to me, and I’ve 
never heard a word of him since! That hundred a year would make 
all the difference between ease and drudgery for you.” 

‘Nonsense, Fred! I am sure it zs cheaper for you married than as 
you lived single. Do you know old Mrs. Grabham charged you one 
shilling a pot for marmalade, and I can get the very best at the stores 
for sevenpence? Why, in marmalade alone we must save half your 
uncle’s allowance! Besides, he’s sure to come round by-and-bye; 
wait till he has seen me!” 

“That ought to bring him to his senses if anything will,” Fred 
admitted. 

Mr. Chantry’s chair commanded a side-view of the rutty suburban 
road and the semi-circular “ sweep” in front of the Laurels. 

“Good Heavens! Lina,” he cried, suddenly starting up and 
dropping his wife’s ivory-backed brushes, the glory of her trousseau : 
“there’s a station-fly stopping at the gate and somebody bundling 
out! It’s either your mother—or—no—bless my soul! it’s my 
uncle !” 

“ Uncle Sam?” gasped Lina. 

‘Uncle Sam, as I’m alive! White hat, comforter, malacca cane 
and all! Whatever has he come for? To slang me,I suppose !” 

“To look at me,” said Lina, “and to make it up with you. We 
must make it very pleasant for him, Fred, and you see if your allow- 
ance doesn’t recommence from to-morrow morning.” 

‘Oh, dash it,” sighed poor Fred. “I hate eating humble-pie to an 
old villain who could play his own sister’s son such a dirty trick as he 
played me. However,” dragging on his coat, ‘I suppose I must go 
down and see him. Shall I say you are coming?” as Mary tapped 
at the door and announced “Mr. Samuel Savage, in the drawing: 
room, please m’m.” 
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“Tell him I shall be with you in a quarter of an hour, and ask him 
to stop to dinner, Fred.” 

“My love! how can we? you told me it was cold mutton day and 
that I must make it out with a salad. Now your salads are At, I 
confess, but Uncle Sam dines every night at his club, and af 

“ Leave it to me, Fred; it will be all right.” 

“ You know how Mary gallops round the table like a wild ass when 
she is excited 

“Go down to your uncle, sir! Do you think I am going to miss 
the chance of giving a dinner party and inheriting a fortune through 
your nervousness res 

An hour later, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Chantry were seated with their 
guest at the little round dinner-table, which Evelina always decorated 
with red glasses and bowls full of grass and ox-eye daisies. There 
was a railway embankment not a hundred yards from the back of the 
Laurels, and the prowling children who lurked on the waste land were 
glad to pick a lapful of daisies for a penny; so that Evelina declared 
she never missed the conservatory at home. 

Uncle Sam had not said much beyond an intimation that he had 
found himself in the neighbourhood and had looked them up “ to pay 
his respects to Mrs. Fred;” but he had grunted a good deal, and 
Fred, who was learned in his uncle’s method of grunting, hoped the 
best. It was the low, satisfied grunt, not the short, sharp grunt of 
disapproval. Indeed, who could be otherwise than satisfied with 
Lina sitting beside him, her lovely hair coiled up in a coronet, her 
white peignoir exchanged for a simple evening dress, and her headache 
apparently forgotten, or at all events hidden out of sight. 

“How pretty the dear girl does look with that colour in her 
cheeks,” Fred said to himself. ‘“ Now, if only the dinner goes 
passably, the old skinflint will be melted, must be melted, and Lina 
shall have another servant.” 

Soup! (“Clever Lina! How did she manage it? No dinner is 
complete without soup,” thought Fred.) And Lina gave a sigh of relief 
as she saw her lord and master, as well as his guest, swallowing with 
appreciation the tinned soup which she had that day brought from 
the stores, and with which she had had the forethought to mince a 
suspicion of fresh vegetables. 

“Just a spoonful more, Uncle Sam; I’m afraid we have no fish 
coming. You know we’re young housekeepers and have to be econo- 
mical when we’re alone, and you took us unawares to-day.” 

And Uncle Sam allowed himself to be entreated, and finished the 
tureen, remarking with relish: “ Excellent soup, my dear ; you seem 
to be a very good manager. I hope you don’t keep tuo expensive a 
cook for your income ?” 

To this delicate insinuation Evelina answered with the most un- 
affected gaiety and modesty: ‘“ Expensive cook! Why, Uncle Sam, 
don’t you know Fred found a cook and a wife in one when he married 
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me? You've no idea how much less he can live upon, now that I look 
after him.” There is nothing like assuring people you are independent 
of them to pique them into wishing to assist you ! 

Mary, having removed the soup-plates with less clatter than might 
have been expected, now set down hot plates, and proceeded to hand 
round boiled rice. 

“You know how to boil rice, anyway, my dear,” grunted Uncle 
Sam, piling his plate. “We have a man at The Nepaul kept 
specially for it, and I declare to you, ’pon my honour, as often as not 
it is—zaterlogged.” 

Uncle Sam dropped his voice at this terrible disclosure exactly as 
if he were obliged to say something improper. 

“ Curry, eh? now, unless you know what you are about, you 
shouldn’t venture on a curry ; but with rice like that—-— ” and he 
looked longingly at the savoury dish. 

Lina stretched out her foot and gave her husband a gentle kick 
under the table. Fred, whose nervousness had reduced him to the 
lowest state of dismal silence, brightened up a little and gently kicked 
back. 

** But I warn you,” continued Uncle Sam, “ there isn’t an English- 
woman I’ve ever met with could make a curry fit to eat! Salad? 
yes, I'll take some salad. Any green vegetable is an improvement 
to acurry. Eh! you know that, do you? you seem to know a good 
deal for a young woman !” and Mr. Samuel Savage began to eat. 

Poor Lina was pale with excitement. She knew how much hung on 
the event ; and she only knew also that the curry was her maiden effort 
in cookery, and that, save for following a receipt with the materials 
brought that morning from the stores and the remnants of cold 
mutton, she knew no more of curry-making than of the black art. 

A dead silence reigned for a few moments round the Chantrys’ 
little table. 

“Tl trouble you for that curry again,” sounded like the voice ofa 
reassuring angel, and Mary bounded forward with joyful, if awkward, 
alacrity to minister to Mr. Savage’s wants. Mary adored her mistress, 
and, in spite of her perceptions being somewhat clouded by special 
injunctions to hand the vegetables on the left side and keep her 
thumb out of the gravy, she was aware that the most serious issues 
were at stake in this seemingly genial little dinner party. 

Evelina looked across at Fred with a beaming face. Uncle Sam’s 
second helping was far in excess of what his first had been, in point 
of size, and his relish appeared undiminished. 

But what’is this? he has dropped his spoon and fork, has half 
pushed back his chair, is wrestling wildly with the napkin tucked into 
his shirt-front—his eyes are starting—his throat gasping ! 

“Great Heavens!” cries Fred, starting up and pommedlling his 
relative’s shoulders: “the man’s choking!” While Lina, dashing 
water into a tumbler with one hand loosens the old gentleman’s 
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yoluminous necktie, while with the other she endeavours to force a 
draught down his throat. 

“ Villain, miscreant, abandoned wretches!” shrieks Uncle Samuel 
in a voice choked and gasping, as he splutters with something besides 
rage. ‘You, who confess to making this filthy compound, did you 
think to poison an old man and inherit his money ? Thank goodness 
this time your vile machinations have been frustrated.” 

And he turned his scarlet and inflamed countenance from the 
astonished Evelina and shook his fist in her face. 

“ By Jove, sir, no one shall insult my wife!” cried Fred. But Lina 
only said wildly : 

“Keep back, Fred; this is my affair. What is it, Uncle Sam? 
What is it ?” 

“Don’t ‘Uncle Sam’ me,” Mr. Savage retorted, with a terrible 
calm which was even worse than rage. ‘* What is it, indeed? what is 
it? Don’t attempt to deny that it is yours, for you confessed to 
making that curry—instead of leaving it to your cook, as any real 
lady would have done. And besides—it matches !” 

And he held up something with a trembling hand between his 
hostess and the light. 

It was only what the cynical Dean Swift considered th: most 
worthless thing in all the world: “ Only a woman’s hair !” 


Presently Fred and Lina were alone, she crying quietly after the 
excitement of the evening, he moodily finishing his. dinner off the 
plate of thin bread-and-butter which was to have been handed round 
after the luckless curry. 

“Tt was all going on so beautifully,” she sobbed. ‘‘ He was quite 
getting to like me, and if it hadn’t been for this miserable accident he 
would never have gone away without settling your allowance on you 
again. Why, oh why, did I ever think of having my hair brushed 
this afternoon? Fred, can you ever forgive me for bringing such 
disgrace upon you, for spoiling all your prospects in life ?” 

“My darling Lina,” cried Fred, melted to even more tenderness 
than usual by the sight of his wife’s distress, “don’t think another 
instant about it. We are well rid of the old wretch! only I wish he 
had choked outright, though one of your pretty golden hairs is far 
too precious to do it with, Never mind, my own Lina; we will 
never mention his name again. I am happy to think all my prospects 
in life don’t hang on a single hair ! ” 


But they did, though! Old Savage bustled up to town and drove 
straight to his lawyer, who had rooms over his office. “I want to 
alter my will, Taper,” said he. ‘I mean to leave my money to the 
Hospital for Diseases of the Throat, in Golden Square—ha! ha!” 

“You're very excited, Mr. Savage,” said the old lawyer, who was 
sitting over his port after dinner and did not wish to be dragged 
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back again to business. ‘I thought you were quite determined to 
leave your money to your poor sister's son, after all? It is not a week 
since we executed the will in his favour.” 

‘“‘He’s insulted me!” spluttered Mr. Savage, gasping at the bare 
recital of his wrongs. ‘He and his wife have grossly insulted me, 
and they shall see that they cannot do that with impunity. Here, 
get a form, Taper, and let us set this right before we sleep ! ” 

“The Hospital for Diseases of the Throat in Golden Square, I 
think you said?” Mr. Taper remarked, sipping his wine deliberately, 
‘‘If you mean to leave your money to that, you must write to the 
secretary and ask for a Form of Bequest. There are so many special 
details and formalities attached to institutions, unless they are all 
complied with your relations might be able to establish a claim after 
all. There, sit down at my writing-table and send a line to the 
Secretary of the hospital.” 

While Mr. Samuel Savage angrily indited his few lines with an 
aggressive quill pen which seemed to sputter his sentiments at every 
stroke, Mr. Taper was reflecting: ‘‘ Give him till the morning and 
he will have calmed down. That poor boy must not be done out of 
his money for some fancied offence. We must gain time a little, and 
Savage must cool down.” 

And in the morning, Savage had cooled down even more com- 
pletely than kind old Taper had anticipated. For the blinds of 
Uncle Sam’s rooms in Bury Street were closely drawn, and such 
friends as missed him at The Nepaul and came to ask for news of 
him, were informed that he had expired suddenly in the night. 

‘“‘ Cardiac collapse,” said the doctor. ‘‘ Might have occurred any 
moment in the last twenty years. You, Mr. Taper” (for Taper had 
been sent for), “had better telegraph for his relations. I shall be 
happy to certify to any of them that his death was not unexpected 
by me. I have known that he was in a most precarious state fora 
long while.” 

And Mr. Taper wisely refrained from asking whether undue excite- 
ment might have hastened the decease, though he rubbed his hands 
softly together, muttering: “‘ Poor old Savage! What a mercy that 
I got him to write to the hospital.” 


Frederick Savage Chantry inherited all his uncle’s savings; and 
Mr. Taper, whose profession makes him careful, abstained from men- 
tioning his old client’s evening visit, and the episode of the hospital. 
By letting fall a hint that his late friend had been interested in a hos- 
pital in Golden Square, he easily suggested to the heir that a dona- 
tion of a hundred pounds would be a fitting memorial to Uncle Sam 
in that quarter, and the secretary was very glad to accept such a sub- 
stantial “ bird in the hand.” 

And Evelina has never made another curry ! 
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